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[ HOLIDAY-B@K-NUMBER 


Laveran, Discoverer of the Germ of Malaria . JAMES J. WALSH 
A Selection from the Year’s Holiday Books . W. G. BOWDOIN 
The Christmas Book-Shelf for Children . . MONTROSE J. MOSES 


The Night Rider’s Reason of Being . MARTHA McC.-WILLIAMS 





’Seventy-Five (Poem) JOHN G. WHITTIER 
John Greenleaf Whittier . THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


Men We Are Watching . . . A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


se se 


Survey of the World, Editorials, 


Insurance, Financial, Etc. 


130 FULTON STREET *NEW YORK 





























e £Zoening Post 


SOME FEATURES OF THE 






Literary Pages of the Saturday Issue: 


@ Prompt and interesting reviews of new books by competent reviewers; 
monthly letters on literary affairs from London, by Andrew Lang; and from 
Paris, by Stoddard Dewey; notices of forthcoming publications, etc. 


The E£verang Post appeals to readers of intelligence and culture. Its 


various departments are conducted with exceptional ability, and it has for over 
a century been a leading advocate of courage, independence and incorruptibility 


in public affairs, 


The Foening Post 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 











Holy Land. 
the Riviera, etc. 
WORLD. 





“ARABIC ” 


16,000 tons, fine, large, 


T unusually steady T 
February 6 to April 17, 1908 
Seventy days, costing only $400.00 and 
up, including shore excursions. 
FEATURES : 
giers, Malta, 19 Days in Egypt and the 


Constantinople, Athens, Rome, 
TOURS ROUND THE 


Madeira, Cadiz, 


40 TOURS to EUROPE 


SPECIAL 
Seville, Al- 


- Clark’s Cruise a the 








most comprehensive and attractive ever offered | 


& 


wien 


C. CLARK, - Times @ Big. | New York 











IT IS ALWAYS 


in good taste to give a book to a 
friend; it is also a compliment to the 
intelligence of the recipient. 


A SUGGESTION 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 


Illustrated with numerous full-page 
colored views. 

Best edition with illustrations specially 
mounted and bound in full leather, 
with giitedges - - - 
Regular edition in cloth gilt, with 


plates on white background - - - $3.50 


VENICE 


Its picturesque land and buildings; 
its people and its art. Illustrated 
with a series of full-page colored 


lates. 

Best edition with plates especially 
mounted and bound in full leather, 
with giltedges - - - 
Regular edition in cloth, ‘with plates 


on white paper, gilt - - - - - $3. 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS 
DODD, MEAD 


& COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue & 35th Street 

















- $7.50 


$7.50 
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Macmillan Books are the Best Holiday Gifts 











Mr. Owen Wister’s new biography “The Seven Ages of Washington ” 


“The author of ‘The Virginian’ and ‘Lady Baltimore’ has succeeded 
a new Washington—a Washington who becomes a 
le man without losing any of his dignity.”—Boston 


Lllustrated in in reveali: 
Photogravure holly, lov 
NOVELS. 


Miss ZONA GALE’S 
The Loves of 
Pelleas and Etarre 


“The sort of message that seems 
to set the world right for even 
the most depressed, and can 

depended upon to sweeten every 
moment spent over it.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. Cloth. $1.50. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
Arethusa 


“No reader of novels can afford 
to neglect so rarely interesting, 
artistic, and clear-cut a tale.”— 
Phila. Public Ledger. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


MERWIN- WEBSTER’S 


Comrade John 


“A full-bodied story, workman- 
like and _ readable.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Frontispiece in colors. $1.50. 


MARK LEE LUTHER’S 
The Crucible 


“Well written. and wonderfully 
interesting.”—Christian Endeavor 
World. Iliuserated. Cloth. $1.50. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS’S 
The Convert 


“A brilliant novel, strong, emo- 
tional and magnetic.”—Argonaut. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


A. and E. CASTLE’S 

‘*My Merry 

Rockhurst ’”’ 
“The book is absorbing, and it is 
as spontaneous in feeling as it 
is artistic in execution.”—New 


York Tribune. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


F. Marion Crawford’s Ciristmas Story 


“The very best Christmas story we have read for 
. . Saturated with the spirit of the joyous 
season.”—Church Standard. 


Printed in two colors, 
Illustrated. 





years! . 


BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
JAMES MORGAN'S Life of 
Theodore Roosevelt 


“By far the freshest, most enter- 
taining, and biography 
of the President that has yet ap- 
peared. One of the indispens- 
able books of its class.” —Review 
of Reviews. Fully — 

1.50 


JACK LONDON’S 
The Road 


The author’s own experiences, 
simply told, the story of a healthy 
boy turning tramp from sheer 
restlessness and desire to see the 
world. Fully illustrated. $2 net. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE’S 


An Artist’s 
Reminiscences 


With 123 illustrations by the au- 
thor and —*, from photo- 
graphs. ecorated cloth. 

$5.00 net. 


The Life and Writings of 


Benjamin Franklin 


Eversiey’s edition, in 10 vols., by 
the late ALBERT H. SMYTH 


“Incomparably the best and most 
complete edition of Franklin's 
writin; in existence.” —Record- 
Herald. The set, cloth, $15.00. 


Mr. BE. V. LUCAS’S 
The Gentlest Art 


A Choice of Letters by Entertain- 
ing Hands. A delightful gift to 
one’s favorite correspondent. 

Cloth $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


The modern 
Reader’s Bible 


In 1 vol. Edited by R.G. MOULTON 
The only editiun of the Bible 
which presents to the cultivated 
reader a clear idea of the scope 
and character of the one su- 
premely great literature of the 
world. 

Cloth $2.00 net; by mail, $2.18. 





In a neat case, $2.00 
nel; by mail, $2.17 


JUVENILES. 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 
Gray Lady and 
the Birds 


One reader writes: “If I could 
give a child but one book this 
year, I think it would be this.” 
With 36 full-page illustra- 
tions, and 12 plates in color. 
Cloth $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89. 


CHRISTINA G. WHYTE’S 
Nina’s Career 


“One of the best girls’ stories we 
have ever read.”—The Congrega- 
tionalist. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. OLLIVANT’S delightful 
Redcoat Captain 


“As a feat of imaginative orig- 
inality this is as notable a book 
as ‘Alice in Wonderland’ or 
‘Peter Pan.’ ”’—Record-Herald. 
Iliuminated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. E.V. LUCAS’ Scollection of 


Verses for Children 


is a delightfully selected book of 
verse-for-children, full of humor, 
grace, and the quality we call 
charm. With illustrations in color. 

Cloth. $1.50 net. 


A. J. CHURCH'S rendering of 
The Iliad for 
Boys and Girls 


is a simple version closely akin to 
the clear, direct, original of the 
undying Homeric story. 

Illustrated in color. Cloth. $1.50. 


LADY TENNANT?’S séories of | 
The Children and 
the Pictures 


Each story describes the inciden 
the painter, wr the subject o 
some one of the world-famous 
paintings in the Tennant gallery, 
ith reproductions in color. 

Cloth. $1.50. 


‘* The Little City of Hope’’ 


In decorated box, holly- 
design, - - - $1.25 











Ask any Bookseller for the New Holiday List of Books Suitable for Gifts 


PUBLISHED 
BY 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “beh sve. 
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BOLIVIA 


THE CENTRAL HIGHWAY OF SOUTH AMERICA, A LAND OF RICH RESOURCES 
AND VARIED INTEREST, IN ONE VOLUME, WITH MAP AND THREE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRICE, TEN DOLLARS NET 


By MARIE ROBINSON WRIGHT 


Member of the National Geographical Society; of the Geographical Society of Brazil; of the Historical and 
Scientific Institute of Sao Paulo; and of the Geographical Society of La Paz. 


Bolivia meets the demand of increasing numbers eager to gain knowledge on the subject 
of South America, its history, development and prospects. Recent events—particularly the 
meeting of the Pan-American Congress at Rio and the visit of the Secretary of State of the 
United States to the various South American countries—have stimulated general interest in 
the hitherto comparatively unknown continent, and reliable sources of information concerning 
it are constantly sought by readers everywhere. Mrs. Wright’s book on Bolivia—the fourth of 
her works on the Latin-American republics—is particularly opportune. After fifteen years’ 
travel in Latin America, she gives in this her latest work results which could only be obtained 
by long association with the people of whom she writes, and by a clear conception of the essen- 
tial features of Latin-American civilization. 


CONTENTS 





Pre-Columbian Period—Spanish Invasion and Con- 
quest. 


Alto Peru under the Viceroyalty. 

History of the Independence. 

Progress under the Republic. 

The National Constitution. 

The President’s Cabinet—Dependeucies of the State 
Department. 

The Ladies of the Cabinet—Social Life—Charities. 

La Paz—The Present Seat of Government. 

Intellectual Progress—Literature, Oratory, Art and 
Music. 

Sucre, the Capital of Bolivia. 

Educational Institutions—Systems of Instruction. 

A New Era for Bolivia—Important Public Works— 
Railways—Telegraph Lines. 

A Thousand-Mile Trip on Muleback—Incidents of 
Travel in Bolivia. 

Lake Titicaca and Its Legends—The Shrine of Copa- 
cabana. 

Tiahuanaco—Colossal Remains of Ancient Civiliza- 
tion. 

The Fertile Region of the Yungas. 





Cochabamba, the Garden City. 


Bolivia a Field for Large Enterprises—Natural Con- 
ditions—Immigration—Climate. 


The Old Mint of Potosi—Bolivian Coinage and Bank- 
ing Laws—Commerce. 


Celebrated Mines of Bolivia—The Cerro de Potosi 
—Huanchaca Silver Mines. 


Potosi, the Famous Villa Imperial of Colonial Spain 
—One of Bolivia’s Most Picturesque Cities. 


Rich Silver, Tin and Copper Mines of Western Bo- 
livia—Mining Laws. 


Oruro and Its Prosperous Mines. 

Gold Mining in Bolivia—Tupiza and Its Mines—Bis- 
muth. 

Gente Sve, the Centre of a Rich Agricultural Dis- 
rict. 

Tarija—Explorations in the Chaco. 

El Beni, the Bolivian El Dorado. 


The Territorio de Colonias—The Boundary Line with 
Brazil—Chief Waterways. 


The Primitive Inhabitants of Bolivia—Their Customs 
and Religion—The Cholo—Picturesque Types. 


By the same author, and uniform with BOLIVIA. 


THE NEW BRAZIL : 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHILI: 
And in preparation a new edition of 


Its Resources and Attractions. 
Its Growth, Resources, and Industrial Conditions. 


PICTURESQUE MEXICO: National, Historical and Commercial. 


PLEASE ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER. 
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Herrick’s Course in General 
Zool ‘ 
Text-Book, $1.20 
Laboratory Exercises, .60 


A comprehensive course, adapted to any mod- 
ern system of animal study and covering fully 
the entrance requirements of any college. 





Benner & Smyth’s Beginner’s 
Greek Book 
$1.25 ’ 


Will prepare students in sixty lessons for 
reading the Anabasis before the end of the first 
year. The grammar is limited to the forms 
and constructions needed by beginners. 











Modern Language Texts 


Our French, German, and Spanish Texts 
comprise 105 volumes. These include the ma- 
jority of the college entrance requirements, 
carefully edited and supplied with helpful 
notes and vocabularies. 


Harkness’s New Cicero 
Nine Orations, $1.25 
‘ Six Orations, 1.00 


Contains a scholarly and helpful introduc- 
tion, and notes in keeping with modern meth- 
ods of teaching. Special attention is devoted 
to etymology and derivation. 




















IMPORTANT 
SECONDARY TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





Send for Illustrated Descriptive High School Catalogue 





Somerville’s Elementary 
Algebra 
(Nearly Ready) 


A work which meets fully the requirements 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The treatment of graphs is complete, and that 
of affected quadratic equations clear yet brief. 


Hunter’s Elements of Biology 
$1.25 


Presents a correlation of botany, zodlogy, 
and human physiology, combining in excellent 
proportion text-book study, laboratory experi- 
ments, field work and work for oral recitation. 











Tanner’s High School Algebra 
$1.00 


A practical text-book, perfectly adapted to 
actual conditions in secondary schools. It 
meets every real need in the teaching of ele- 
mentary algebra, and embodies the views of the 
best teachers. 








Gateway Series of English Texts 


Twenty-three Volumes 
Edited by Professor Van Dyke, of Prince- 
ton, this series presents the English texts re- 
quired for entrance to college in a form clear. 


interesting, and helpful in beginning the. study 


of literature. 
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“‘ There is no message of love, affection 
or esteem that cannot be conveyed in 
a book.” 


BRENTANO’S 


LATEST BOOKS 


A New Novel ia the Author of “THAIASSA” 


Broken Off 
By MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
$1.50 














A Unique and Remarkable Book 


Two in Arcadia 
By LUCINE FINCH 
Sm, 4to. Pictorial Boards. Silk Back. $1.25 


Illustrated in colors, reproducing the pester. gigteres 
made by the artist in colored papers. POEMS IN 
PICTURES. 





The most delightful girls’ story of the year 


Nicolete 
By EVELYN SHARP 
i2mo. Cloth. $1.50 
A book to be read with pleasure at any age. 


LAFCADIO HEARN’S 
Letters from the Raven 


i2mo. Half Cloth, Extra. $1.25 net. 


A revelation into Hearn’s early struggles and life. In- 
teresting and enlightening from cover to cover. 


Benvenuto Cellini 
Autobiography of. 
Translated by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


Beautifully printed at the Merrymount Press, and illus- 
trated with 40 full-page photograyure plates. 


2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, Extra. $6.00 net 


The handsomest edition of this famous classic ever 
printed in the English language. 


The Third Alarm 
By JAMES L. FORD 
Illustrated. Also with a colored portrait of J. J. Bres- 


nan, late ex-Battalion Chief.of the N. Y. City Fire Depart- 
ment. 





i2mo. Cloth. $1.00 


The finest boy’s book on fighting the flames in the English 
language. The author has added a sympathetic biography 
of the pare, lamented Bresnan. 


A visit to Brentano’s new store on Fifth 
Avenue and 27th Street will repay you. 


BRENTAN 0’S, Fifth Avenue ue og Ee Street 












“The time has fully come 
when the English translation of the Bible 
goo years old should give platéto 


The American 
Standard Bible” 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


So writes the conservative 
and constructive Editor of 
Congregationalist. 
THE AMERICAN STAND- 
ARD BIBLE is the most ac- 
‘curate in translation, the 
most thorough in method, 
simplestin expression, and 
gives a clearer conception 
of the thought than ~ 
» - ia pa ero _ —_— 

e American 
ene ie ended Edition, pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

Interesting booklet sent free 

Our free book tells the story of this great trans- 
lation, and what the leading editors and teachers 
and preachers in all denominations think of it. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

Bible publishers for 560 years 

37U East 18th Street, New York 
ae 

























“The Whole Thing in an Egg Shell” 
ge 200 Eggs 
ij a Year 
Per Hen 


: HOW TO GET THEM 
The sixth edition of the book, ne a Year Le 
Hen,” is now ready. Revised, enla and in pa 
rewritten. 96 pages. Contains ~~ @ te oe a ee 
a of feeding by which Mr. Ly 





the 
Simple as a, b, c—and = 
hens to laying earlier and to ‘naw luce them to ang more 
eggs than any other method under the The 
book also contains recipe for egg food and ‘tonic used 
by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 68 














e rom ; and for five days in succession 1 
e same flock 64 eggs a day. Mr. BB. F, Chamb i 
of Wolfboro, N ° s: “By following the meth< 








obtained 1,496 eggs from 91 
From 14 

one yea a 
has been my ambition wae 
production ; a 
pg yg ae Fy y BF - 


sense way 
Price 50 cents; or with a s su 
Brice, 60, conta; or with 9. years subocriy- 


= 25 we ly a 
A ey ee rt 
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ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS 





7 From GRETNA GREEN to LAND’S END 
AAS) By KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


¥. “ } 
SAGhY ba " . ? P 
raga eS With 24 illustrations. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20. 
TNA} pa LS “A literary journey through England” which is in no sense a guide 
> 6A ) book, but instead presents its impressions in a fresh, untrammeled way 
mY OL —_ KX E m which bespeaks alert vision and a thorough knowledge of England’s past. 
JAN { \ a 
Ke Aaa 
Stary A THE FARMER’S BOY 
ano [ iis. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


Profusely illustrated. Each, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.6s. 


The author, traveling through rural districts with his camera and pen, 

has given many entertaining glimpses 

of boy and girl life in the quiet, 
old-fashioned days. 

ae, 


SEASONS Bs aR FAMOUS 


By JAMES BUCKHAM. PAINTERS OF 


Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.35. AMERICA 
May bé strongly commended to all By 
J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 


lovers of out-of-door books. It is a 
new and delightful commentary on 4 a 2 

38 illustrations in tint. $2.50 
net; by mail, $2.70. 


Nature in her varying moods. 
This is not the usual treatise on 


Sheridan’s RIVALS 
art, but gives instead a group of life 


With Introduction by BRANDER 
stories and intimate glimpses of men 


MatrHeEws, and 18 full-page : 
illustrations in photogravure , — ety sew a So 

can anous. 
by M. P. O’Mattey. Cloth, $2.50; full leather, $3.50. 


A de-luxe edition of this immortal play, which will be welcomed by 
all lovers of fine books. 


THE JAPANESE NATION IN 
EVOLUTION 
By WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 


With 22 illustrations. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


This valuable book is written by one of the few men who can speak 
with authority on the subject. Dr. Griffis was one of the first American 
educators sent to Japan, and has been an eye-witness of its rise from 


feudalism. 
Wagner’s RHEINGOLD 


Retold in English Verse by OLIVER HUCKEL. 
Cloth, 75 cents net; limp leather, $1.50 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


A companion volume to Mr. Huckel’s “Parsifal” and “Lohengrin,” which have met with wide and de- 
served praise. 
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SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., - - NEW YORK 
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VOLUME I NOW _ READY 


THE - 


Cambridge History 





English Literature 


Edited by. A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, and 
A. R. WALLER, M.A., Peterhouse 


To be in 14 Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 600 pages each 
Price per volume $2.50 net 


Subscriptions received for the complete work at $31.50 net, payable at 
the rate of $2.25 on the notification of the publication of each volume. 


Vol. I. From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance. Ready 


The Cambridge History of English Literature will cover the 
whole course of English literature from the origins to the close of 
the Victorian age. Each division will be the work of a writer who 
has been accepted as an authority on the subject, while the editors 
will retain the responsibility for the character of the work as a whole, 
The list of contributors includes American as well as English and 
Continental scholars. 

The work will appeal to readers in general as well as to the 
literary ‘student. Facts that have been duly verified rather than 
surmises and theories, however interesting, form the foundation of 
the work. Controversy and partisanship of every kind are scrupu- 
lously avoided. It is believed that the work wil! furnish a compre- 
hensive, strictly accurate, impartial and impersonal study of the 
development of the English language and literature. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 





New York 
and London 


no,  G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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By KATHERINE M. ABBOTT 


Old Paths and Legends 


of the 
New England Border 
Connecticut—Deerfield—Berkshire 


Old Paths and Legends 
of New England _ 


The Eastern Coast 








Size, 6 ins. x 834 ins. 


Two volumes, 8vo each, containing nearly Two Hundred Original 
Illustrations and a Map. 


Two volumes in a box, $7.00, net, or boxed separately, each, $3.50, net. 


“At home on every inch of New England ground, familiar with all the legends 
clustering about its historic places, Miss Abbott has written a sort of glorified guide- 
book, in which pictures largely replace dry descriptive detail, while the spirit of each 
scene is caught by some bit of vivid remembrance, some anecdote that imparts a living 
interest. Every step is enlivened by pleasant chat. Indeed, Miss Abbott is one of the 
most entertaining of cicerones as well as one of the best informed, whether one be 
intent upon taking trips from Boston to points of interest in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire, or prefer the less costly and more comfortable equivalent 
of fireside travels. Her book is just the thing. It is beautifully made and lavishly 
illustrated with pictures of scenes in the places visited.”—Pittsburg Gazette. 


“Town by town, we are taken through some of the most fascinating localities 
in these States, while the eye is pleased with well-printed half-tone produc- 
tions of photographs of ancient houses, beautiful bits of scenery, historical 
sites, typical country lanes, trees, monuments, and scenes of modern 
life.” , —The Outlook. 


I, 


Messrs. 
G. P. Purt- 
NAM’s SONS, 
27 & 29 W. 23d 
be New York: 









Please send me a 
circular of “Old Paths 
and Legends of New 
England.” 


G. P. Putnam’sS SONS “Merrie 
New York 











Return the Coupon for Free Illustrated Circular 














London 
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LITERATURE 


Cg Edited by EDWARD J. WHEELER tut 


A Brilliant Monthly Review 
of World Events — 


To get a broad, comprehensive and clear view of the great movements 
afoot on the globe, to catch the inmost spirit of the activities of the world 
—to grasp their full meaning—read CURRENT LITERATURE. 


This magazine compels reading by the tremendous interest of its sub- 
jects and their cosmic sweep. It has been brought by its editor, Edward 
J. Wheeler, to the forefront as a magazine of timeliness that 
appeals to intelligent men and women who wish to know the best that is 
said and done in all fields of human activity. “Its editorial review of 
current events,” says Dr. Heber Newton, “‘is the best I know.” 


Its pages are brimful of information and discussion on Politics, 
Science, Religion, Literature, Art, Music and The Drama, and of the 
people who keep the world turning around. It gives the best from all 
periodicals and keeps one abreast of the culture of the age in all lines 
of thought and achievement. To the busy man and woman it is indis- 
pensable. It is the magazine that keeps you educated. 


The ideal magazine for every home, of interest to every member of 
the family, a luxurious necessity and a necessary luxury. 


Published monthly, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy—all news stands. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy and examine it carefully. 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 





+) i 
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41-43 West 25th Street, New York aoe : 
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BROWNING’S ITALY 
By HELEN ARCHIBALD CLARKE 


Editor of ‘* Poet Love" and joint editor of the 
Camberwell Browning. 


382 pages. 21 Illustrations. $2.00 net. 


This book~is made for the ever-growing circle of 
Robert Browning’s admirers. In it Browning de- 
scribes Italy and Italian life through the medium of 
his poetry, and Miss Clarke edits the description. 
The book is unusually attractive and will be much ap- 
preciated as a valuable literary contribution and an 
artistic book. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
OLIVER OTIS HOWARD 


Major-General U. S. Army, 


In two handsome volumes. 
16 Illustrations. 


1200 pages. 
$5.00 net, expressage extra. 


A.most important Civil War History. 
The Dial says: “An autobiography at once 


THE STORY OF JOSEPH 
As Told in the Old Testament. 
Illustrations in color and line by GEORGE 
ALFRED WILLIAMS. $2.00 


One of the most enduring of the Old Testa- 
ment narratives has been made into a beautiful 
ift book, with copious illustrations. Mr. 


retired. 





so full of incident and so free from matters 
of small’ importance has rarely been produced. 
He takes the reader delightfully into his confi- 
dence and writes with an astonishing recollec- 
tion of detail.” 





etcher Harper Swift has written an intro- 
duction pointing out the reasons for the last- 
ing beauty of this story, and the artist, Mr. 
Williams, contributes an essay descriptive of 
the life in Egypt in Joseph’s time. 








THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 
By GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 
8 Illustrations. $1.50 net. 


This book is a most valuable aid in appraising the standing of the great writers and a stim- 
ulus to criticism. The latest addition to the well-known “Appreciation” series, uniform with the 
“Appreciation of Pictures,” “The Appreciation of Sculpture” and “How to Judge Architecture.” 





THE HOLLY TREE INN 


AND 


A CHRISTMAS TREE 
By CHARLES DICKENS 


With illustrations in color and line by GEORGE 


ALFRED WILLIAMS. $2.00 


This new volume of the Williams edition of Dickens 


requires no introduction, as the quality of these delightful 
books has been demonstrated in the first two issues, “Mr. 
Pickwick’s Christmas” and “A Christmas Carol and The 
Cricket on the Hearth.” Suffice it to say that this new volume 
is the most attractive of the three, and that its spirited appeal 
to the Christmas impulses will make it one of the notable 
Holiday books of the season. 





SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 




















BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, Union Square, NEW YORK 
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THE 


ournal of Commerce 
And Commercial Bulletin 


32 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





— 


Founded on a rock of independence. 

A steady and always healthy growth. 

Everything of interest to Merchant and Investor. 

Free from the evil influences of market cliques. 
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Whose Home is the Wilderness lated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. -'% for America by 
By WM. J. LONG Charles Wm. Burkett. A book which helps 


man to appreciate more fully the value of his 
friends, the animals. The book is elaborately 


The individuality of the wood folk is illustrated. 


interestingly brought out in this collec- Aanrud’s Lisbeth Longfrock 


Translated fro the Norwegian by Laura E. 
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been lavishly illustrated by Mr. Copeland. Spyri’s Heidi 
A Holiday edition illustrated in color. 
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“MAINE COAST ROMANCE.” 


* ®y HERBERT M. SYLVESTER of 
the Boston Bar. 


TITLES: 
~ In Five Volumes. 
Soeits rah, A Story of the Lean Days. 
Pemaquid, From the Earliest Occupation to 1690. 
Land of Over 700 Pen Drawings of Old 
St. Castin. Houses and Historic Places 
& By the Author 


Vols. I, Il, Ill, ready. Vols. IV and V in Press. 
STRICTLY LIMITED TO 925 SETS. $15.00 THE SET. 
STYLE DE LUXE. Gilt top—uncut. Bound in silk. 


Size, 64x9% inches. Extra wide margins, Cameo Plate 
paper, printed from the face type. $15.00 the set. 

The President of the Maine Historical and New England 
Genealogical and Historical Societies writes =e —4 


toric accuracy, and inimitable style. 


,Kate Douglas Wiggin says: “Delicate and charming 
literary workmanship. 


“*Profusely illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches by the 
author—for Mr. Sylvester is equally skilful with pen and 
pencil. Typographically, it is all a book should ,» and 
as the edition is limited, it will be eagerly sought for by 
collectors.’’—Boston beg go 

“A story the student of history and the romanticist find 
worthy of careful attention.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

**Rich in Maine lore.’’—Boston Herald. 

“The work is most delightful in treatment; the style 
captivating—a mingling of history and romance in q mas- 
terly way.’’—Bangor mercial. 

The Eastern Argus, Portland, Me., says: 

“A monumental work.” 


Hon. William P. Frye writes: 

“I can commend it to the public without any hesitation.” 

The Lewiston (Me.) Journal says: 

“It is a work that will live. 

“‘His style is peculiarly interesting, while his knowledge 
of the colonial period is unusual in its detail and accuracy. 

“Mr. Sylvester brings to the work, both of 
and of diction, rare and unusual ability. A finished writer, 
an ardent historian, he is, we are quite sure, one 
man in Maine today to whom this work could be trusted.”” 
a ere from a letter from General Joshua L. Cham- 

rlain: 


“*You give us history, not eas a dry compilation, but as 
wholesome literature, with artistic form. and color.” 
Sold by Mail. No Agents. Address, 


MAINE COAST ROMANCE, Harrison, Maine. 








288 pp., Cloth, $1.50 net. (postpaid) 
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Fine Books 


Unbeatable Prices. 
I have a large stock of English 


editions and single volumes, bound 
in my own bindery during the dull 
Summer months in order to keep my 
craftsmen busy, which I offer at un- 
deniably low figures. 

The only bindery that guarantees 
its leather (all imported) and hand 
workmanship. Single volumes or 
sets bound to order. 

Illustrated catalogue sent free on request 
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obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
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Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
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at greatly reduced prices. 
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Survey of the World 


The President, on 
the night of the 11th, 
gave to the public a 
repetition of the statement made by him 
immediately after his election in 1904, 
concerning a third term. As forwarded 
to the press, it was as follows: 

In view of the issuance of the call of the Re- 
publican National Committee for the conven- 
tion, the President makes the following state- 
ment: 

“On the night after election I made the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

“‘T am deeply sensible of the honor done 
me by the American people in thus expressing 
their confidence in what I have done and have 
tried to do. I appreciate to the full the solemn 
responsibility this confidence imposes upon 
me, and I shall do all that in my power lies 
not to forfeit it. On the 4th of March next 
I shall have served three and-a half years, and 
these three and a half years constitute my first 
term. The wise custom which limits the Presi- 
dent to two terms regards the substance and 
not the form, and under no circumstances will 
I be a candidate for or accept another nomina- 
tion.’ 

“I have not changed and shall not change 
the decision thus announced.” 


It-was generally admitted in both the 
great parties that this left no room what- 
ever for doubt as to the President’s pur- 
pose. Mr. Bryan said he was not sur- 
prised; he had assumed that the Presi- 
dent would not be a candidate, and he 
thought some of the President’s friends 
had done him injustice in suggesting 
that the decision announced in 1904 
would be changed. On the gth Repre- 
sentative Clayton, of Alabama, had of- 
fered in the House an anti-third-term 
resolution which was _ substantially a 


No Third Term 
for Mr. Roosevelt 


copy of the one introduced in 1878 by 
Mr. Springer and past by a vote of 233 
to 16. 
President Grant. 


That resolution was aimed at 
On the 12th, follow- 





ing the announcement from the White 
House, Mr. Clayton offered another 
resolution congratulating the country 
and commending the President’s patriot- 
ism. On the t1oth, after the Cabinet 
meeting, the text of Mr. Roosevelt’s let- 
ter or order relating to the action of 
officeholders was given to the public. 
An imperfect copy, written out from 
memory by newspaper correspondents to 
whom parts of the order had been read, 
we printed in our issue of November 
28th. The order has been sent to office- 
holders by heads of departments in the 
following form: 

The. following communication from the 
President is forwarded to you for your in- 
formation and guidance: 

THe Wuite House, 
WASHINGTON, November 19, 1907. 

I have been informed that certain office- 
holders in your Department are proposing to 
go to the national convention as delegates in 
favor of renominating me for the Presidency, 
or are proposing to procure my indorsement 
for such renomination by State conventions. 
This must not be. I wish you to inform such 
officers as you may find it advisable or neces- 
sary to inform in order to carry out the spirit 
of this instruction that such advocacy of my 
renomination, or acceptance of an election as 
delegate for that purpose, will be regarded as 
a serious violation of official propriety and will 
be dealt with accordingly. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s repetition of his origi- 
nal statement about a third term has 
been followed by the publication of 
much political gossip. It was reported 
that the managers of Secretary Taft’s 
canvass complained to the President 
that First Assistant Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock, Internal Revenue Collector 
Capers and others were organizing the 
Southern delegates ostensibly for a third 
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term nomination, but really in the inter- 
est of Secretary Cortelyou, and that Sec- 
retary Taft for this reason was getting 
no support in the South. On the other 
hand, it was said that those who sought 
third term delegates in the South were 
sincere, desiring the President to stand 
for another term, and that if any work 
had been done by influential Federal of- 
ficeholders for Mr. Cortelyou it was 
without his knowledge. A report that 
Mr. Cortelyou was about to resign was 
pronounced “preposterous” by the Presi- 
dent, and declared to be untrue by the 
Secretary himself. Against published 
reports that the President and Mr. Cor- 
telyou were no longer on friendly terms 
there was evidence from several sources 
that no estrangement had taken place. 
It was admitted, however, that some of 
Mr. Taft’s friends were not on good 
terms with some of Mr. Cortelyou’s 
friends in the Federal service. There 
appears to be a growing impression that 
Mr. Taft’s political interests have not 
recently been in wise hands. Some of 
the politicians and some of the newspa- 
pers are saying that Governor Hughes’s 
friends cannot expect to see him nomi- 
nated if he has no political “workers” in 
the field. His friends reply that for him 
to strive for the nomination or to en- 
courage the efforts of politicians in his 
interest would be at variance with his 
principles and his course in public life. 
At the dinner, last week, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of New York City, the 
Governor (a guest and one of the speak- 
ers) was cheered enthusiastically, with 
cries of “Our next President!” The 
name of Senator Knox, for whom Penn- 
sylvania will vote in the convention, was 
greeted with much less applause. Speak- 
ing at a dinner (in New York last week) 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, 
attacked President Roosevelt in his cus- 
tomary manner and drew a contrast be- 
tween his picture of the President and 
that of a “real statesman” who should 
be nominated, his allusions being so 
plain that his hearers at once gave three 
cheers for Governor Hughes. The Gov- 
ernor’s friends say, however, that his 
views about the regulation of corpora- 
tions are surely at variance with those of 
Chancellor Day.——The Republican 
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National Convention will be held in Chi- 
cago on June 16th; the Democratic, in 
Denver, on July 7th. In the Democratic 
committee thirty-four votes were cast 
for Denver and twelve for Louisville. 


ed 


— It is asserted in the Denver 
c newspapers that investiga- 
tion concerning the killing 
of Joseph Walker, the Secret Service 
agent who was shot while collecting evi- 
dence at the Hesperus mine relating to 
land fraud cases, has disclosed a conspir- 
acy in which at least ten men of some 
local prominence are involved. Walker 
was an important witness for the Gov- 
ernment in cases soon to be tried. Valu- 
able documentary evidence which he had 
been carrying on his person is missing. 
The men who killed him asserted that 
they acted in self-defense, but his 
wounds showed that he had been shot in 
the back. At Carson City, Nev., on 
the 10th, State Senator Williams and his 
brother, George B. Williams, who had 
been indicted for taking Government 
lands unlawfully, pleaded guilty. Each 
was fined $100 and sent to jail for 
twenty-four hours. C. W. Riley and 
A. H. Harding, wealthy ranchmen of 
Humboldt County, have been indicted 
for similar offenses. R. H. Mahaffey, 
a ranchman under indictment for con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government of 
land, has pleaded guilty in Omaha. The 
sentence is $500 fine and forty-five days 
in jail. At Globe, Ariz., five indict- 
ments have been found against Dr. L. R. 
Ricketts, formerly superintendent of the 
Old Dominion Mining Company and now 
general manager of the Green-Cananea 
Mining Company. One indictment is for 
perjury and four are for subornation of 
perjury, in connection with land frauds 
in New Mexico——R. A. Ballinger, 
Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, says in his annual report: 
“The most rigorous effort is being made 
with the force at my command to restrain 
unlawful and fraudulent practices in the pub- 
lic land States and to secure evidence for the 
rosecution of those guilty of violation of the 
aw. The field force is totally inadequate in 


numbers to reach all such offenses; hence the 
4,3 offenders are more particularly sought 
or.’ 











He condemns as obsolete and absurd 














some of the existing land laws, in partic- 
ular the Act of 1873, governing the pat- 
enting of coal lands: 

“Title having passed, the Government pos- 

sesses no guaranty that a public utility, the 
coal, can be made available to supply the mar- 
ket; on the contrary, these lands have almost 
uniformly passed into the hands of speculators 
or large combinations controlling the output or 
the transportation, so that the consumer is at 
the mercy of both in the greater portion of the 
West. Inducements for much of the crime 
and fraud committed under the present system 
can be prevented by separating the right to 
mine from the title to the soil.” 
There are now 159 national forests 
(formerly called forest reserves), created 
by Presidential proclamation, and they 
embrace 150,831,665 acres. 


Js 


Tirey L. Ford, chief 
counsel for the 
street railway com- 
pany in San Francisco, has been ac- 
quitted. He was tried for bribing the 
supervisors. At the end of his first trial 
the jury disagreed. There are thirteen 
more -indictments against him, and he 
will be tried again. Jurors say they were 
influenced in his favor by the failure of 
the prosecutors to call Ruef as a witness. 
Ruef’s testimony appears to be an essen- 
tial link in the prosecution’s case against 
several men. His price for it is full im- 
munity, and the prosecution may decide 
to accept his terms. The trial of Patrick 
Calhoun, president of the street railway 
company, is set for January 7th. The 
grand jury has returned fourteen more 
indictments—against Schmitz, Ruef, Ed- 
ward Graney, Willis Britt and others— 
in connection with bribery for an ordi- 
nance relating to prize fights, and is said 
to have recommended the dismissal of in- 
dictments against G. H. Umbsen, J. E. 
Green and W. I. Brobeck, who were 
charged with bribery in what is known as 
the Parkside trolley case. This grand 
jury has now been discharged, after 
making a notable record. It returned 441 
indictments, involving 47 persons. In a 
long report it summarizes the work done, 
denounces the corrupt mayor and other 
officers, says that the corruption disclosed 
in the police force was almost incredible, 
and scores the police courts for their 
leniency toward strikers arrested for 
breaking the laws during the street rail- 


The San Francisco 
Prosecutions 
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way strike. The railway company is also 
censured for negligence and criminal 
carelessness : 

“We cannot even outline the vast amount of 
evidence received by us showing corruption 
and vice of the lowest kind, involving the 
greatest moral turpitude, such as the partici- 
pation of the former mayor of our city in the 
profits earned by the prostitution of the lowest 
of fallen women, which constitutes a recital 
of seemingly inconceivable sin, shame, and vio- 
lation of law.” 
District-Attorney Langdon made an ad- 
dress in New York, on the 13th, under 
the auspices of the Civic Forum, tell- 
ing the story of the investigation and 
prosecution. In the course of his re- 
marks he asserted that the present Gov- 
ernor of California was nominated by 
“the railroad machine,” and that Ruef 
had delivered his group of delegates for 
the nomination in return for $14,000 paid 
to him by the chief counsel for the Harri- 
man railroads. Mr. Langdon was inter- 
ruptéd by a man who said he was a law- 
yer and who gave the name of Franklin 
Leonard, Jr. This man proposed several 
questions which showed he was attempt- 
ing to defend those now under indictment 
in San Francisco. In one it was asserted 
that Patrick Calhoun had had no oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Mr. Langdon re- 
plied that Calhoun came before the grand 
jury, by invitation, before his indict- 
ment, and was asked to speak for him- 
self; and that he refused, “by advice of 
counsel,” to answer any questions or 
make any explanation. Mr. Langdon 
also said that two hours after his arrival 
in New York he discovered that “two 
human bull dogs,” or private detectives, 
were continually at his heels. “They are 
in this hall tonight,” he added. 
od 
In addition to the 
agreement for a per- 
manent Court of 
Arbitration (of which we spoke briefly 
in our editorial pages last week), .the five 
Central American republics, at their 
peace conference in Washington, have 
prepared six treaties, relating to extra- 
dition, the establishment of a pedagogical 
institute, etc. They recommend that a 
monetary conference be held, in Hondu- 
ras on January I, 1909, to discuss rates 
of exchange and kindred topics. It is 
expected that the peace conference will 


Central American 
Peace Conference 
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be dissolved on the 20th. Its great 
achievement is the agreement for the 
permanent international court, which is 
called the Central. American Court of 
Justice. There are to be five judges, 
each republic appointing one, and the ses- 
sions are to be held in Costa Rica. The 
court’s decisions are to be final, and its 
jurisdiction extends over substantially all 
international disputes or controversies 
which can arise in Central America. It 
is empowered to act with respect to the 
complaint of an individual in one repub- 
lic against another republic, for violation 
of treaties, even if his own republic does 
not support his case, and also to consider 
such questions as any one of the repub- 
lics may agree with some nation outside 
of Central America to submit: to it. 
Honduras, which stretches across from 
one coast to the other, is made neutral 
ground, and this neutrality is to be guar- 
anteed by the four other republics. All 
the agreements of the peace conference 
are embodied in formal treaties, which 
will be submitted to each of the five re- 
publics for ratification. 


J 


Recent explosions in 
in Coal Mines three bituminous coal 

mines have caused great 
loss of life. The first occurred at 
8 p. m. on the Ist in the Naomi 
mine of the United Coal Company, 
which is situated three miles west 
of Fayette City, Pa. and _ thirty 
miles from Pittsburg. There were 49 
miners at work, and at least 34 of them 
perished. At last reports 30 charred 
bodies had been recovered. Only 18 men 
are left alive in the little village of 
Naomi. Several of these had declined 
to work on Sunday. Others who at- 
tempted to enter the mine were turned 
back because they were intoxicated. One 
of the bereaved women in Mrs. John D. 


Many Killed 


Harry, who lost her husband and her , 


three sons. The entire family were 
about to return to England and had en- 
gaged passage on a steamship sailing 
from New York on the toth. The 
miners complained to State officers a 
year ago that the mine was in a danger- 
ous condition for lack of adequate venti- 
lation. At Io a. m. on the 6th there 
explosions in two 





were tremendous 
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mines of the Consolidated Coal Company 
(of Baltimore) at Monongah, W. Va., 
in which more than 400 men were at 
work. The company has a capital of 
$20,000,000 and owns about 100 mines. 
A branch of the Monongahela River 
flows between these two, both of which 
are said to have been examined by in- 
spectors earlier in the week. As in the 
case of the Naomi mine, the force of the 
explosion (of gas or black damp) was so 
great that both mines were completely 
wrecked. At last reports 320 bodies had 
been taken out. Only 15 miners are 
known to have escaped, and it is believed 
that all their companions lost their lives. 
The general manager’s record shows that 
478 miners were checked off as having 
entered the mines, and with these were 
about 100 trappers, mule drivers and 
boys, but the number of those in the 
mines at the time of the explosion was 
less than 450. For the 1,000 children 
whose fathers were killed, the president 
of the coal company, C. W. Watson, will 
erect an orphan asylum at Monongah. 


& 
Pernt The report of Frank P. 
Immigration . 
Statistics Sargent, Commissioner- 


General of Immigration 
and Naturalization, for the year ending 
June 30th, 1907, shows that the influx of 
population from all parts of the world 
was greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country. The total immigra- 
tion for the year 1907, which was 1,285,- 
349, exceeded that for 1906 by 184,614, 
and that for the year 1905 by 258,850, 
or an increase over the year 1906 of more 
than 17 per cent., and over the year 1905 
of more than 25 per cent. It was dis- 
tributed according to nationality as fol- 
lows: Austria-Hungary, 338,452, in- 
crease, 73,314; Bulgaria, Servia and. 
Montenegro, 11,359, increase, 6,693; 
France, 9,731, increase, 345; German 
Empire, 37,807, increase, 243; Greece, 
36,580, increase, 17,091; Italy, including 
Sicily and Sardina, 285,731, increase, 12,- 
611; Russian Empire and Finland, 258,- 
943, increase, 43,278 ; Turkey, 20,767, in- 
crease, 11,257; England, 56,637, increase, 
7,146; Ireland, 34,530, decrease, 465; 
Scotland, 19,740, increase, 3,874; China, 
961, decrease, 583; Japan, 30,226, in- 
crease, 16,391; British North America, 

















19,918, increase, 14,855; West Indies, 
16,689, increase, 3,033. Of those ad- 
mitted, 873,923 had less than $50 each in 
their possession, while 107,502 were able 
to show aniounts in excess of that sum. 
The total amount of money brought into 
the country by arriving aliens was $25,- 
599,893, or an average of almost $20 per 
person. The aggregate number of out- 
wardbound passengers, 569,882, was 73,- 
145 larger than in 1906. The immigra- 
tion of Chinese has been practicably stopt 
but that of Japanese nearly doubled with- 
out including the surreptitious entrances 
effected thru Canada and Mexico. The 
Commissioner calls attention to the large 
increase in the number of immigrants 
landed at Southern ports. 

Bod 


i. Seciee The | new rt | : eo 

Papal Interdict prio” issued by B bn: 

has appeared in full. 
It first quotes from Leo XIII’s Encycli- 
cal of 1893 condemning Rationalists and 
the higher criticism, and then refers to 
his appointment nine years later of a 
Biblical Commission to study biblical 
questions that might arise. That Com- 
mission having, under Pius X, issued 
several decisions, one in favor of the text 
on the “three witnesses,” and another on 
the authorship of the Pentateuch by 
Moses, the Pope finds that some refuse 
obedience to these decisions, and he 
says: 

“Wherefore, We find it necessary to declare 
and prescribe, as We do now declare and ex- 
pressly prescribe, that all are bound in con- 
science to submit to the decisions, regarding 
doctrine, of the Biblical Commission, which 
have been given in the past and which shall 
be given in the future, in the same way as the 
Decrees of the Roman Congregation approved 
by the Pontiff; nor can all those escape the 
note of disobedience or temerity, and conse- 
quently of grave sin, who in speech or writ- 
ing impugn these decisions; and this besides 
the scandal they give and the other reasons 
for which they may be responsible before God, 
for other temerities and errors usually accom- 
pany such oppositions.” 3 
He then repeats excommunication on 
any who shall defend the errors of the 
last Syllabus, or who shall not accept 
his last Encyclical on Modernism, and 
he concludes: 

“Wherefore, We again and most earnestly 
exhort the Ordinaries of the dioceses and the 
Heads of Religious Congregations to use the 
utmost vigilance over teachers, and first of all 
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in the Seminaries; and should they find any of 
them imbued with the errors of the modern- 
ists, and r for what is new and roxious, 
or lacking in docility to the prescriptions of 
the Apostolic See, no matter how ra i may be 
published, let them absolutely forbid the teach- 
ing office to such; so, too, let them exclude 
from sacred orders those young men who give 
the faintest reason for doubt that they hold 
the condemned doctrines and the pernicious 
novelties. We exhort them also to take dili- 
gent care to put an end to those books and 
other writings now growing exceedingly 
numerous, which contain opinions or tenden- 
cies of the kind condemned in the Encyclical 
Letters and Decree above mentioned; let them 
see to it that these publications are removed 
from Catholic publishing houses, and especial- 
ly from the hands of students and the clergy. 
By doing this they will at the same time be 
promoting real and solid education, which 
should always be a subject of the greatest 
solicitude for those who exercise sacred au- 
thority.” “ 


The Trial of The trial by court mar- 
Saint Git tial of the officers in 

command of the defense 
of Port Arthur took place in the audi- 
torium of the Army and Navy Club, at 
St. Petersburg, this week, but verdict has 
not yet been rendered. Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Stoessel is charged with cowardice 
and treason in surrendering the fortress 
on the Ist of January, 1905. The indict- 
ment makes the following charges against 
General Stoessel : 

(1) Disobeying Gen. Kuropatkin’s order to 
hand over the command of the fortress to Gen. 
Smirnoff. 

(2) Suspending the construction of the sec- 
and and third lines of defense. 

(3) Countenancing ironical and often .abu- 
sive reports written by Gen. Fock concerning 
various officers in charge of the defense. 

(4) Sending false reports to Gen. Kuropatkin 
and Admiral Alexieff regarding the battle of 
Tsin-Chau, May, 1904. 

General Fock is charged with being re- 
sponsible for the investment of Port 
Arthur by his retreat after the battle of 
Nanshan by falsely representing that the 


Russian troops were in a_ critical 
position. General Reiss, as Chief 
of the General Staff, is charged 


“with conspiring with General Stoes- 
sel to surrender the fortress by ex- 
aggerating the weakness of the garrison 
and the defense. In his defense General 
Stoessel accuses General Smirnoff of un- 
dermining his authority thru envy. He 
says the fleet failed to co-operate with 
him and did not furnish him with sup- 
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plies. He feared that if he held out much 
longer the Japanese would become so in- 
furiated that a general massacre would 
follow the capture, as it did when it was 
taken by the Japanese from the Chinese. 
Over one hundred and fifty witnesses 
among the veterans of the war have been 
called by the defense and the prosecution. 
The most important evidence that has 
been given in the trial is that of General 
Kuropatkin, who had charge of the Man- 
churian campaign. He declared that the 
plan of war was based upon the efficiency 
of the Russian fleet, and when this was 
crippled by tlie “treacherous opening at- 
tack of the Japanese,” Port Arthur was 
left defenseless. If the Japanese had 
pushed forward energetically they could 
have taken Port Arthur by assault in the 
early days of the war. The slowness of 
the Japanese gave the Russians time to 
fortify the place and provide it with sup- 
plies. 


& 
Russi The Russian Govern- 
_ ment is using its re- 
Revolutionists 8 


newed power by punish- 
ing with great severity its opponents of 
the last few years. The Minister of 
Justice demanded of the last Duma the 
surrender of a large number of its 
members belonging to the Social Demo- 
cratic party to be tried on the charge of 
treason. The Duma refused, holding 
that its members were immune from ar- 
rest, whereupon the Government dissolved 
the Duma, and replaced it by the pres- 
ent weaker and less revolutionary body. 
The case of forty-nine members of the 
Duma was tried last week by the judi- 
cial section of the Senate under Judge 
Deier, who presided at the trial of the 
assassins of Alexander II. The trial 
was conducted secretly, and neither the 
accused nor their lawyers were present. 
The prosecution charged that they 
formed and organized a conspiracy, the 
aim of which was to overthrow the ex- 
isting Government and to institute a re- 
public, and that they incited the soldiers 
to mutiny and the populace to insurrec- 
tion. The counsel assigned for the de- 
fense said that Social Democracy was a 
legitimate political party, openly advo- 
cating its doctrines in all the civilized 
countries, and aiming to put them into 
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effect by means of the ballot. The So- 
cial Democrats of Russia and of the 
countries united in a protest against the 
secret trial of the accused Deputies for 
their political opinions, and denied the 
existence of the alleged conspiracy on 
their part to overthrow the existing 
Government. According to the law sen- 
tence has to be pronounced with open 
doors, but tho this was literally complied 
with, the police kept the public from the 
room during the imposition of the severe 
sentences. Eight Deputies, including 
Annikin, Annismoff, Dzhaparidze and 
Prince Tzereteli, are condemned to five 
years’ labor in the mines and subsequent 
deportation to Siberia; nine others, in- 
cluding Batasheff; Bielousoff and Kiri- 
enko, are sent to the mines for four 
years, and then will be deported. Ten 
Deputies are sent into perpetual exile in 
Siberia. The leaders of the military 
organization, Zapadnidke, and two wo- 
men, Madame Morozva and Madame 
Subbotina, shared the heaviest sentence, 
five years in the mines and deportation, 
while six soldiers, who were accused: of 
agitating among their comrades, were 
sentenced to four years in the mines and 
deportation. Ten Deputies, who suc- 
ceeded in proving that they were not 
connected with the Socialist organiza- 
tion, were acquitted. Among the men 
condemned are three noblemen; their 
sentences must be approved by the Em- 
peror. Nicholas Tschaikovsky, who 
is well known in this country, where he 
has been recently lecturing and collect- 
ing funds, returned to Russia in disguise 
and has been arrested and confined in the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. He 
has many friends in the United States 
on account of his fine personal character 
and charm of manner, and active efforts 
are being made to prevent his being sent 
to Siberia. A petition signed by a large 
number of prominent men in New York 
and elsewhere has been sent to Baron 
Rosen, the Russian Ambassador, peti- 
tioning the Czar to show the greatest 
clemency in regard to him and also 
Catherine Breshkovsky. He is now 
sixty-five years old, and was the founder 
of the first revolutionary circle in St. 
Petersburg in 1875. He was imprisoned 
and condemned to Siberia, but he es- 

















caped” to London. Later he came to 
America and lived in a socialist colony 
in Cedar Vale, Kan. 


se 
Disorder in ~~ ei of the Powers 
Macedonia O maintain order in Mace- 


donia, according to the 
Miitzteg program, has not resulted in any 
noticeable improvement of conditions in 
that unhappy country. General De Giorgis, 
the Italian officer in charge of the Inter- 
national Police, is reported to be entirely 
discouraged and anxious to resign on ac- 
count of the difficulties and humiliations 
of his post. A new project has been de- 
vised by the ambassadors of the Powers 
at Constantinople and will be presented 
to the Porte. The scheme provides for 
the appointment of a number of in- 
spectors, half Mohammedans and _ half 
Christians, who are to examine into the 
failures of administration and make 
recommendations to the Finance Com- 
mission. But there is little hope that this 
plan will be effectual even if the Turkish 
Government is willing to accept such an 
advisory body. During the past year 
there have been some four or five hun- 
dred deaths due to the raids of the bands 
of Greeks, Servians and Bulgarians upon 
the villages and the resulting conflicts. 
The Servian depredations are said to have 
the encouragement of the Turks because 
they serve as a barrier between the Bul- 
garians of the Principality and those in 
Macedonia. Both Russia and Great 
Britain have remonstrated with Bulgaria 
in regard to the activity of Bulgarian 
bands, but the Government has denied 
that the Bulgarians were fomenting ra- 
cial conflicts and carrying out a national 
propaganda. It charges, on the other 
hand, that the disorder arises from Greek 
bands recruited in Crete, and the Bulgar- 
ian villages are simply acting in self-de- 
fense. Boris Sarafoff, the most cele- 
brated of the Bulgarian leaders in Mace- 
donia, was shot dead at the door of his 
house by an unknown man last week. 
Another revolutionary leader, Garvanoff, 
was killed at the same time. Sarafoff 
was only thirty-seven years old, but had 
been an avowed revolutionist ever since 
he was fourteen years old, when the 
Turks entered his home and in his sight 
tortured his father and grandfather and 
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took them to prison. He obtained mili- 
tary training in the Bulgarian army and 
for the last twelve ‘years has been en- 
gaged in revolutionary activities. It was 
his band that captured and held for ran- 
som in 1901 Miss Ellen M. Stone, an 
American missionary. His siser, Zeleta, 
a student at the University of Geneva, on 
hearing of the murder of her brother, 
took the oath of vengence and will con- 
tinue his work. 


a 


China and _ Great 
Britain are coming 
into strained rela- 
tions on account of the disposition of the 
Chinese people to repudiate all conces- 
sions made to foreigners for railways 
and other projects of internal develop- 
ment. The question of the railroad thru 
the provinces of Che-kiang and Kiang- 
su is causing great embarrassment to the 
Chinese Government. This railroad, 
which was to connect the cities of Su- 
Chau, Hang-chau and Ning-po, was 
granted to an English company, but on 
account of the unpopularity of foreign 
concessions in these provinces, the con- 
tract was canceled by an edict of Sep- 
tember 23d, 1905, and the construction 
transferred to the provincial native 
bureau. Since it is impossible to carry 
on the work on account of the lack of 
funds, the Chinese Government nego- 
tiated a loan from the Anglo-Chinese 
Syndicate. This, however, was likewise 
resented, and a strenuous protest for- 
warded to Pekin. The Government re- 
fused to countermand the loan, and the 
governors of the provinces and _ the 
Viceroy were advised that the employ- 
ment of British capital for the carrying 
on of the construction must be regarded 
as an accomplished fact, otherwise it 
would mean serious injury to Chinese 
foreign relations. The leaders of the 
Nationalist party in the provinces threat- 
en retaliation either by organizing the 
people to refuse to pay taxes or by send- 
ing a delegation to Pekin for the pur- 
pose of committing suicide before the 
gates of the British Legation by way of 
protest against the British loan. A sim- 


Anti-Foreign 
Movement in China 


ilar situation exists in the province of 
Shan-si, where a British syndicate holds 
the most important mining concessions 
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in China, and a determined effort is be- 
ing made by the Chinese to recover these 
rights. They express a willingness to 
pay back fifteen times as much as the 
syndicate has invested in the province. 
Yuan Shi-Kai, the leader of New China, 
is in danger of losing his popularity and 
power, because he insists upon the ne- 
cessity of carrying out the agreements 
made with the English companies, and 
he has also incurred dislike by approv- 
ing of the measures taken by the English 
to suppress piracy on the West River. 
Ten British vessels under the command 
of Sir Thomas Moore are patroling the 
river. 


ot 
The treaty ceding the 
bie monge Kongo Free State to Bel- 
reaty 


gium, which has been so 
hotly discussed and anxiously awaited 
all over the world, has at last been sub- 
mitted to the Belgian Parliament and 
published. We give below its full text: 


Article I—His Majesty King Leopold II, 
Sovereign of the Independent Kongo State, 
hereby cedes to Belgium the sovereignty of 
the territories composing the Independent 
Kongo State, together with all the rights and 
obligations appertaining thereto. The Belgian 
State hereby accepts this cession, takes over 
and accepts the obligations of the Independent 
Kongo State as set forth in Schedule A, and 
undertakes to respect the existing interests in 
the Kongo, together with the legally acquired 
and recognized rights of third parties, native 
and non-native. 


Article II—The cession comprises all real 
and personal estate of the Independent Kongo 
State, and particularly :-— 

(1) The properties and all the lands be- 
longing to its public and private domain, with 
reservation of the dispositions and obligations 
indicated in Schedule A of the present con- 
vention. 

(2) All the shares and bonds and founder 
or interest shares mentioned in Schedule B. 

(3) All the buildings, constructions, in- 
stallations, plantations, and appropriations 
whatsoever, established or acquired in Africa 
and in Belgium, by the Government of the 
Independent Kongo State, personal goods of 
all kinds, and the cattle it possesses there, to- 
ae with its pontoons and boats with their 

ttings and its military material, as described 
in Schedule B, sections II and IV. 

(4) The forests, rubber, and other African 
products which are the property of the Inde- 
pendent Kongo State, as well the provisions 
and other merchandise belonging to it, as de- 


scribed in Schedule B (I and III). 


Article III—On the other hand, the cession 
includes all the liabilities and all the financial 
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engagements of the Independent State, as set 
out fn Schedule t. ss 

Article IV.—The date upon which Belgium 
will begin to exercise her right of sovereignty 
over the territories mentioned in the first arti- 
cle will be determined by Royal decree. The 
revenue obtained and the expenses incurred 


by the Independent State from January 1, 
1908, will be taken over by Belgium. 

The schedules referred to have not yet 
been given to the public. The treaty is 
accompanied with an explanatory state- 
ment of over seven thousand words de- 
fining its provisions and giving the his- 
tory of the Kongo, with which the glori- 
fication of the King Sovereign, who, it 
says, has endowed the Kongo with “an 
organization susceptible, no doubt, of 
improvement, but able to bear compari- 
sons with colonies several centuries old.” 
It refers to the favorable report on the 
administration of the Kongo made by 
the commission of inquiry, and adds that 
these conclusions 

“gave rise on the whole to few criticisms. 
Some of its views concerning the action of 
religious missions provoked controversies 
which have contributed to make better known 
the efforts of missionaries to introduce Chris- 
tian civilization into Africa, the difficulties of 
their task, and the results obtained.” 

The Crown Domain is subject, like the 
other territories, to the sovereignty of 
the independent State. After the an- 
nexation there will be in the Kongo, ac- 
cording to the report, no other sov- 
ereignty than that of Belgium. The 
State will have the option of buying 
back the forests of the domain, and upon 
its administration is imposed the obliga- 
tion of providing for the erection of hos- 
pitals, schools and churches and the exe- 
cution of hygienic and philanthropic 
measures. The financial report fixes the 
assets of the colony at about $24,000,000, 
the principal items being merchandise 
and produce, $2,800,000; flotilla, arms 
and ammunition, $3,000,000; properties 
in Belgium, $5,800,000; stocks and 
shares in concessionary companies, $12,- 
000,000; the liabilities being the public 
debt and all other debts amounting to 
about $22,800,000, more or less. The 
judiciary authorities will be independent 
of the administrative, all decrees must be 
signed by the ministers responsible to the 
Belgian Parliament, and no concessions 
of any kind can be made unless by the 
approval of the Colonial Council. 








prize for the best recent discov- 

ery in medicine has for this year 
been conferred upon Prof. Alphonse 
Laveran, the discoverer of the germ of 
malaria, will be eminently satisfactory 
to those who are in a position to know 
how much Laveran’s work has meant 
for modern medicine. There is no doubt 
at all that the definite knowledge of ma- 
laria, initiated by Laveran’s discovery of 
the plasmodium malaria, has probably 
done more to extend the bounds of the 
habitable earth than anything ever ac- 
complished by man. UntiP our recent 
acquisition of a scientific knowledge of 
malaria the tropics were practically un- 
habitable for white men, and those who 
did live there were in constant physical 
conflict with one of the most persistent 
diseases that human nature is heir to. 
Laveran’s discovery had to be completed 
by the recognition of the fact that the 
malarial organism was carried by mos- 
quitoes in order to bring malaria under 
control, but with that it makes an epoch 
in the history of the earth. Under 
proper sanitary and hygienic conditions 
the white man will now be able to live 
quite as well as our colored brethren in 
any part of the earth’s surface. 

Before Laveran’s time it was general- 
ly supposed that malaria was, as the 
name indicates, a miasmatic disease. It 
was supposed to: be due to bad air— 
mal-aria. The miasm which caused the 
(disease was supposed to be gaseous or 
closely allied to gas in nature, was sup- 


T's announcement that the Nobel 
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Medicine at the Fordham University School of Medicine of New York City. While at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris in 1896 he met Professor Laveran, who was then teaching at 
l’Hopital Val de Grace, the great Military Hospital of Paris.—Ep1ror.] 


posed to be diffused in the air, and con- 
sequently it was almost, if not quite, im- 
possible to escape it. It was supposed to 
be particularly noxious at night, and 
hence the impression that it was ex- 
tremely dangerous to leave one’s win- 
dows open after sundown in a malarial 
country. The miasm of malaria was de- 
clared.to be more abundant near swampy 
ground and wherever the soil had been 
recently turned up. Now we know as 
the result of finding Laveran’s malarial 
parasite in the bodies of mosquitoes, that 
all these apparent proofs that malaria 
is due to a gaseous miasm carried by the 
air can without exception be explained 
by the demonstrated fact that the mos- 
qilito carries the disease. It is because 
mosquitoes breed in marshy, swampy 
districts more abundantly than else- 
where that these regions are malarial. It 
is because the mosquito does his feeding 
mainly at night that it is dangerous to 
leave the window open in a malarial 
country. It is the mosquito. who is re- 
sponsible for the bad name that the night 
air has. The night air is, in fact, a lit- 
tle purer than the day air; and does no 
harm, unless it serves-to bear the mos- 
quito to its victim. It is the mosquito 
finally who breeds in the pools of water 
that gather wherever the soil is freshly 
turned over, and it is because of this 
stagnant water and not anything that 
comes out of the soil that malaria estab- 
lishes itself where it has not been before. 
We had striking experiences of this kind 
with malaria during the building of the 
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new Yale University and during the 
erection of the buildings of the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. Malaria occurred 
where it had not existed for some forty 
years before. All this clarification of 
ideas as to malaria was made possible by 
Laveran’s discovery, so that he well de- 
serves the Nobel prize. 

Prof. Alphonse Laveran was born in 
Metz, June 18th, 1845. He made his 
medical studies in Strasburg when that 
university was still French, and made 
his service in the hospitals there in 1866 
and 1867. He joined the army military 
corps the year of his graduation. His 
graduation thesis, entitled “Experimental 
Researches on the Regeneration of 
Nerves,” showed distinct originality. It 
contained some rather suggestive hints 
with regard to the trophic centers of 
nerves, as we have come to call them, 
and brought out the fact that degenera- 
tion did not always proceed from the 
center to the periphery, as might have 
been anticipated. For this thesis young 
Laveran had madeaseries of personal ob- 
servations on rabbits and pigeons. which 
showed very well that he knew how to 
arrange the terms of an experiment so 
as to bring out information, and in gen- 
eral gave a preliminary hint of his pos- 
sibilities as an investigator. 

He received an appointment to the 
Military Hospital of Val de Grace in 
Paris in 1874, when he was just enter- 
ing his thirtieth year. His appointment 
at Val de Grace included the duty of 
training young military surgeons. This 
was probably the best possible rounding 
out of his own medical education that 
he could have had. As he said to me at 
Val de Grace, nearly twenty-five years 
later, that period of teaching was a very 
precious developmental influence. At 
the end of four years of service at Val 
de Grace he was sent to Algiers. As a 
rule French surgeons of the army did 
not care to be sent into the practically 
tropical climate of Algiers. The ap- 
pointments for service in France were 
much sought for. Laveran’s appoint- 
ment to Algiers proved to be the oppor- 
tunity of his life. One is tempted to 
think of Charcot, who, when the ap- 
pointments to Paris hospitals were being 
made, asked to be sent to the Salpetriére, 
which was at the time scarcely more 
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than an asylum for old women. All the 
other physicians to the hospitals had de- 
manded the active service of a regular. 
city hospital. At the end of twenty 
years, however, Charcot had remade, as 
the result of his studies on the old wo-. 
men of the Salpetriére, the chapter on 
nervous diseases in medicine. It was to 
be a considerably shorter period than 
that before Laveran was to do as much 
for the malarial diseases, and his discov- 
eries were eventually to make the trop- 
ics habitable and make it possible for the 
white man to live in any part of the 
world. 

The story of his discovery of the ma- 
larial parasite is rather interesting. In 
1878 he was given the charge of a hos- 
pital at Bona, in the northeastern part of 
Algeria, not far from the Mediterranean. 
While the name of this town is compara- 
tively unfamiliar to Americans, it is of 
reasonably good size and had probably 
more than 30,000 inhabitants at that 
time. Laveran had the opportunity to 
see a number of cases of malaria. His 
attention was attracted by their anemia 
and the occurrence of pigment in their 
blood. He examined very carefully these 
pigmentary granulations which abound 
in the liver, the spleen and the vessels of 
the brain, and noted that in the blood of 
those suffering from chronic malaria 
there seemed to be certain spherical 
bodies with ameboid movements and cer- 
tain pigmented crescentic bodies which at 
that time he concluded must be para- 
sites. During the next two years his at- 
tention was devoted to this subject. In : 
1880, while having a still larger service 
of malarial patients at Constantine, also 
in Algiers, he succeeded in demonstrat- . 
ing the flagelle or curious little tails 
or lashes which may be seen on these 
pigmented bodies. 

It was at this time, too, that he made 
the really primal discovery that these 
parasitic appearances were constant in 
the blood of malarial patients just before 
an attack of malaria manifested itself, , 
provided the patient had not taken quin- é 
ine. Between the attacks the pigmen- 
tary parasites, as he now considered 
them, were either absent or were very 
infrequent. The use of quinine served to 
lessen their number very much. These 
were observations of cardinal importance 























and it is easy to understand that they in- 
creased his suspicion that it was para- 
sites that caused malaria and that he 
was right on their trail. 

It must not be thought that this was 
the first time that an observer had 
thought that he had found the para- 
sitic cause of malaria. The period from 
1875 to 1885 is one of the most impor- 
tant in our modern bacteriology, in the 
sense that at this time a number of the 
specific microbic causes*of disease were 
discovered. It was prac- 
tically during this period 
that the microbic causes of 
diphtheria, pneumonia and 
the various pus diseases 
were discovered, and Koch’s 
observations on the bacillus 
of cholera and of the ba- 
cillus tuberculosis close the 
period very gloriously. 

’ Every working bacteri- 
ologist of the time — had 
hoped to find the 
cause of some dis- 
ease in the bac- 
terion. It is not. 
surprising then 4 
that Thommasi- 3 
Crudeli an- 34 
nounced in 1879 
that he had found 
a bacterium that 
was the cause of 
malarial fevers. 
When Laveran an- 
nounced his dis- 
* coveries then, they 
were received with 
skepticism by Ital- 
ian authorities who 
had spent their life in observations 
upon malaria. It did not seem very like- 
ly that a young French surgeon (Lave- 
ran was about thirty-three when his ob- 
servations began and he was scarcely 
more than thirty-five when he reached his 
conclusions) should have learned more 
about malaria in two short years in 
Africa than the Italians had learned in a 
number of years. The medical world 
generally sided with the Italian school 
and was inclined to think that this ardent 
young Frenchman had jumped to a 
premature conclusion.  Marchiafava and 
Celli continued to write on malaria as if 
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it were due to the bacillus malaria as 
Thommasi - Crudeli’s organism was 
called, and even when Laveran went to 
Italy and demonstrated his parasite they 
did not accept it. Not only these two 
but the Italian students of malaria gen- 
erally declared that Laveran’s so-called 
parasites were only degenerated erythro- 
cytes—that is, dead or dying red blood 
cells—effects of. malaria, not its causes. 

When, in 1884, Laveran published his 
now famous “Treatise on the Malarial 
Fevers,” his Italian  col- 
leagues, Marchiafava and 
Celli, published a _ paper 
which bore the title “The 
Changes which Occur in 
Red Blood Cells as a Con- 
sequence of Malaria and 
the Genesis of Malarial 
Melanemia.” They de- 
clared that there could be 
no doubt that Laveran was 
., mistaken. With the con- 

an firmation of Thom- 
masi-Crudeli they 
said that there was 
a necrobiosis of 
the red blood cells, 
as a consequence 
of which the hemo- 
globin was 
changed into me- 
lanin, and_ there 
remained of the 
living red blood 
cells only the cir- 
culating corpses. 
In the meantime, 
however, a French 
observer in 1882 
had nof only con- 
firmed Laveran’s discovery, but had 
gone farther than the original discoverer 
in a very remarkable way. Laveran 
thought that the malarial parasites were 
outside of the red blood vessels but 
clinging to them. Richard declared that 
they were inside the red blood cells, and 
this we now know to be true. Indeed, 
this is as important a part of our knowl- 
edge as that of the existence of the ma- 
larial parasites themselves. 

After the first setback, however, Lav- 
eran’s work soon received the recognition 
that it so well deserved. Laveran’s dem- 
onstrations of the occurrence of the same 
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parasite in Romaan fever as he had found 
in thé malaria of Algiers left no doubt in 
the minds of medical scientists outside of 
’ Italy, and in Italy the tide soon turned in 
his favor. Within a year after their re- 
jection of Laveran’s discovery Marchia- 
fava and Celli changed their opinion, 
adopted Laveran’s way of thinking, and 
began a series of brilliant researches 
which have greatly contributed to the life 
history of our malarial parasites. It was 
they who suggested that the parasite 
should be called plasmodia or malarial 
hemo-plasmodia, because it resembled an- 
other organism to which this title had 
been given that produces a disease in 
turns. The term plasmodium is not a 
good one. A writer in The Practitioner, 
London, said some five years ago that it 
is perhaps one of the most inappropriate 
of all the names suggested for the para- 
site. A plasmodium is an irregular mass 
of protoplasm containing many nuclei, 
while the malarial organism has but a 
single nucleus. Metchnikoff, whose 
knowledge of these lower organisms 
makes him an authority in the matter, 
suggested the much better name hemo- 
phillum malaria, but, as is so often the 
case with more appropriate names, whose 
introduction is suggested later, this was 
never adopted. 

With a brilliant career before him in 
the military service, Laveran preferred to 
give this up about ten years ago in order 
to consecrate himself entirely to studies 
in bacteriology, which he has been pur- 
suing at the Pasteur Institute. While 
his reputation depends on his discovery 
of the germ of malaria, Laveran has made 
a number of original observations on 
other hematozoa, which live inside the 
red blood cells of animals, and on the 
sporozoa and the trypanosomes. His 
studies in mumps, of which he has seen 
a number of epidemics among the young 
soldiers in the French army, have taught 
him much about that disease, which, so 
mild as a rule in children, not infrequent- 
ly in young men and women proves seri- 
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ous in its effects. His article on “Mumps” 
in Dechambre’s Dictionnaire is an impor- 
tant contribution to medical literature. 
His article on “Epidemic Diseases” in 
Bouchard’s “Traité de Pathologie Géné- 
rale” is another valuable work. While 
teaching hygiene he wrote a treatise on 
“Military Hygiene” which is really a 
compendium of his lectures for ten years 
at Val de Grace, and gives an excellent 
idea of his effectiveness as a teacher. 

His French colleagues soon recognized 
the supreme merit of Laveran’s discovery. 
In 1884 he was named professor at the 
Military School of Medicine at Val de 
Grace. Five years later, in 1889, a num- 
ber of observers in many parts of the 
world having confirmed his discovery, the 
French Institute, on the recommendation 
of his distinguished colleague, Professor 
Bouchard, conferred on him the Bréant 
prize for a distinguished discovery in 
medicine. In 1893 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Medicine, and in 
1895 a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences. In the meantime 
the German medical world had honored 
him with the gold medal of Cothenies, 
which is decided by the Academy of Nat- 
uralists of Halle. He was made an Officer 
of the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government, and many of the important 
French scientific societies considered that 
they were honoring themselves by count- 
ing him among their honorary members. 
He was made an honorary member of 
the Imperial Military Academy of Medi- 
cine at St. Petersburg and of the Med- 
ical and Surgical Society of London. 

Laveran is a distinguished original 
thinker in medicine and a great benefac- 
tor of mankind. He is, besides, that most 
charming of men, a French gentleman, 
who has made many friends, who will 
rejoice, as indeed does the medical profes- 
sion of the world, at this merited recog- 
nition of his service to humanity and to 
medical science, which has come to him 
in this year’s Nobel Prize. 


New Yorx Crry. 











“Each roome with ivie leaves is drest 
And every post with holly.” 


Specimen illustration from ‘tA Christmas Carroll’? by George Wither, reproduced by 
permission of the publishers, G. P. Putnam's Sons, for the Holiday Book Number of 
The Independent, 
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Being a collection of seasonable 
and arranged by Jennie Day 
red with ec- 
Paul Elder. 


Christmasse Tyde. 
uotations. Chosen 
laines. Title page bordered in 
clesiastic type. Frontispiece in color. 
$2.00 net. 

A Christmas Carroll. By George Wither. With _pic- 
tures and text drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Title 
page and many illustrations in tint. Colored 
frontispiece reproduced in this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Putnam’s.- $3.00 net. 

Jesse ben David, a Shepherd of Bethlehem. 
James M. Ludlow. Illustrated title page. 
ored frontispiece. Decorations in tint. 
$1.00. 

The Story of the Other Wise Man. By Henry var 
Dyke. Decorated by Enrico Monetti. Decorated 
and illuminated thruout after the fashion set 
by monkish scribes in their manuscript volumes. 
Edition de luxe. Harper’s. $5.00. 

The Littie City of Hope. A Christmas story. B 
I’. Marion Crawford. With illustrations by W. 
Benda. Marginalia in green and brown. Mac- 
millan. $1.25. 

The Dawn at Shanty Bay. By Robert E. Knowles. 
Illustrated by Griselda Marshall McClure. Green 
chapter heads and marginalia engraved, rubri- 
cated and green tinted title page. Revell. $1.00. 

Blottentots and How to Make Them. By John Pros- 
per Carmel. If you’ve never read a Blottentot 
this book will _ you quite a lot! Engraved 
title page. Paul Elder. 75 cents net. 

The Romance of an Old Fashioned Gentleman. By 
F. go Smith. Illustrated inf color by 
A. I. Keller. Scribner’s. $1.50. 

Velasquez. By S. L. Bensusan. Illustrated with 
eight reproductions in color. Engraved title page. 
Stokes. 65 cents net. 

Reynolds. By S. L. Bensusan. 
eight reproductions in color. 
Stokes. 65 cents net. 

Portraits and Portrait Painting. Being a brief survey 
of portrait painting from the Middle Ages to the 

resent day. By Estelle M. Hurill. Illustrated. 
Rubricated title page. Boston: L. C. Page. $2.50. 

Gods and Heroes of Old Japan. By Violet M. Pas- 
teur. Decorated-by Ada Galton. Title page in 
tint. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $3.50 net. 

The Quest of the Colonial. By Robert and Elizabeth 
hackleton. Illustrated with many photographs 
and with decorations by Harry Fenn. Engraved 
= page. Frontispiece in color. The Century. 

o net. 
ourneys to the Homes of Eminent Orators. 

By Elbert Hubbard. Pericles, Antony, Savo- 
narola, Luther, Burke, Pitt, Marat, Ingersoll, 
Henry, King, Beecher, Phillips. Illustrated. 
Rubricated title page. Putnam’s. $2.50. 

Cathedral Cities of France. By Herbert Marshall, 
R. - and Hester Marshall. With sixty illus- 
trations in color by Herbert Marshall, R. W. s. 

. Rubricated title page. Dodd, Mead. $3. 50 net. 

A Spring Fortnight in France. "By Josephine Tozier. 
Numerous illustrations. Title page with green 
tinted border. Dodd, Mead. $2.00 net. 


Col- 
Revell. 


Illustrated with 
Engraved title page. 


Lite 


Littte Pilgrimages. Among Old New England Inns. 
Being an account of little journeys to various 
quaint inns and hostelries of Colonial New Eng- 
land. By Mary. Caroline. Crawford. Illustrated. 
Title page decorated and rubricated. Boston: L. 
C. Page. $2.00. 

Old Steamboat Days on the Hudson River. Inter- 
esting tales and reminiscences of the stirring 
times of early steam navigation. By David Lear 
Buckman. [Illustrated with many pictures of 
famous river boats. Rubricated title page. The 
Grafton Press. $1.25 net. 


Olde New York. Sketches of old times and 
places in both the city and the State. By 
Charles Burr Todd. Illustrated with many inter- 
esting old and modern pictures. Rubricated title 
page. The Grafton Press. $1.50 net. 

In Olde Massachusetts. Sketches of old times and 
places during the carly days of the Common- 
wealth. By Charles Burr Todd. With illustra- 
tions. Rubricated title page. The Grafton Press. 
$1.50 net. 

Browning’s Italy. 
Browning. 
trated title page in red and black. 
lor. $2.00 net. 

Holland Sketches. 
in color. 
Scribner’s. 


A study of Italian life and art in 
By Helen Archibald Clarke. Illus- 
Baker, Tay- 


Illustrated 


By Edward Penfield. 
motif. 


Title page with windmill 

$2.50 net. * 

Poets’ Country. Edited by Andrew Lang. Contribu- 
tors: Prof. J. Churton Collins, E. Hartley 
Coleridge, W. J. Loftie, F.S.A.; Michael Mac- 
millan and Andrew Lang. With fifty illustra- 
tions in color by Francis S. Walker. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott. $5.co net. 


Venice. By Beryl de Sélincourt and May Sturge 
Henderson. llustrated by Reginald Barratt, of 
the Royal ater Color Societys Ornamented 
and rubricated title page. Dodd, Mead. $3.50 
net. 


Our Country Home: How We Transformed a Wis- 
consin Woodland. By Frances Kinsley Hutch- 
inson. With nearly two hundred illustrations 
from photographs by the author. Rubricated 


title page. Chicago: McClurg. $2.00. 


Dame Curtsey’s Book of Novei Entertainments for 
Every Day in the Year. By Ellye Howell Glover 
(“Dame Curtsey’’). Illustrated. Chicago: 
McClurg. $1.00. 

The Maxims of Metiuselah. 
by the patriarch in his nine 
ninth year to lis great grandson at 
coming of age in regard to women. 
Burgess. With Illustrations, 
cover design by Louis D. Fancher. 
ginalia. Stokes. 75 cents. 

The Teddyssey. By Otho Cushing. A book of car- 
toons in classical style. Title page designed and 
drawn by the author. Life Publishing Co. $1.00. 

A Ball of Yarn: Its Unwinding. By Robert Rudd 
Whiting. The illustrations in color by Merle 
Johnson. Engraved title page. Paul Elder. 75 


cents. 
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Lae, | the advice given 
undred sixty and 
hem’s 
By Gelett 
decorations and 
Tinted mar- 
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Mother Goose. In silhouettes. Cut by Katharine G. 
Buffum. Illustrated title page. oston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 75 cents. 

The Astonishing Tale of a Pen and Ink Puppet; or, 
The Genteel Art of Iilustrating. By Oliver Her- 
ford. Scribner’s. $1.00. 

Betel Nuts: What They Say in Hindustan. Rhymed 
in English, By Arthur Guiterman. The fron- 
tispiece after.an oil painting by Will Jenkins. 

ere’s frolic truth: in Oriental guise; verse 
- find him who a sermon flies. Text and deco- 
s in brown ink. Paul Elder. 75 cents net. 

In Old School Days. By Will Carleton. Illustrated 
in color by James sonepomery Piege Text on 
tinted pages thruout. ffat, Ya $1.60 net. 

The Hanging of the Crane. By Henry Wadsworth 
Fp i 5 hme _ F- ——. Illustrations in 

ell Designs by Florence 

W. Swan. seagraved irentiaglans in green tint. 
Houghton, Mi $2.00. 

— of a Budding Bard. By Nixon Waterman 

Drawings in tint by John A. Williams. Title 
page illustrated and rubricated. Chicago: Forbes 
75 cents, 


The Comedy of Life. Full page illustrations repro-— 


— rom Life. Quarto. Life Publishing Co. 

2.00 

J. Archibald McKackney (Collector of Whiskers). 
Being certain episodes taken from the diary 
and notes of that cohndila gentleman-student, 
and now for the first time set forth. Edited by 
Ralph D. Paine. With illustrations by Wallace 
oe Rubricated title page. Outing Publish- 
ing $1.25. 

Our Girls: Poems in Praise of the American Girl. 
With illustrations. in color by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Text and title page on red bordered 
pages. Moffat, Yard. $2.50 net. 

The Harrison Fisher Book. A settee, of drawings 
in colors and black and white. With an intro- 
duction by James B. Carrington. Scribner’s. $3.00 
net. 

Abelard and Heloise: The Love Letters. A poetical 
rendering. By Ella C. Bennett. The frontis- 
peece done in poetqueere from an oil painting 
y Will Jenkins. ngraved title page. First 
edition limited to 500 copies. Paul Elder. 
$1.50 net. 

Immensee. Translated from the German of Theodore 
Storm. By George P. Upton. [Illustrated and 
decorated b Mocgecet and Helen Maitland Arm- 
strong. Colored illustrations. Title page in three 
colors. Chicago: McClurg. $1.75 net. 

The Rivals. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. With an 
introduction by Brander Matthews. [Illustrations 
by M. Power O’Malley. Colored frontispiece and 
—* illustraticns in photogravure. Crowell. 
2.50 

The Ba of Z* Launcelot and His Companions. 

oward le. Illustrated. Engraved title 
page. Scribner's. $2.50 net. 

The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and Marvels. By 
Thomas ing F4, Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham, A. ngraved and tinted title 
page. + aoe: -four illustrations in col- 
ors, twelve printed in tint and over sixty in line. 
Dutton. $6.00 net. 

The Grandissimes. By George W. Cable. With illus- 
trations in photogravure by Albert Herter. 
Rubricated title page. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

The Sea Fogs. By Robert Louis Stevenson. No. 1 
of ue estern Classics. With an introduction 
by Thomas Rutherford Bacon. The photogravure 
5 ee after a painting by Albertine Ran- 

eclan. Engraved title page. Decorated 
pages thruout. Paul Elder. $1.50 net. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. The Thumb-Nail Series. Engraved 
and tinted title page. The Century. $1.00. 

The Seven Poor Travelers and the Holly Tree. By 

arles Dickens. The Thumb-Nail Series. 
Rubricated-title page. The Century. $1.00. 

Travels With a Donkey in the Cevennes. By Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. The Thumb-Nail Series. 
Engraved and tinted title page. Frontispiece 
modeled in bas-relief by Augustus St. Gaudens 


in 1887, during the author’s illness in New 
York. ‘re Century. $1.00.. . 


Shabgpeerte Christmas PA to ae Bess, in the 
1595. ce McMahan. 
Tae page in and green. 


$1.00 net. 
The Parables. ee ‘> cE Becher Soe. D. D. I 
lustrations 
by Arthur | ar page’ and ther pages pages 


in tint. Appleton. $2.50. 


A Book of Joys. The story of a New. E 
Summer. y Lucy Fitch P Seiaae With 
trations in color by the author. R 
pose. omen frontispiece. Chicago:. McClurg. 

75 ne 


The Queenly Mother in the Realm of Home. By : 
With dr. i 


argaret S T. awings by Gris- 
elda Marshall cClure. Frontispiece from a 
peategrens of Mrs. Roosevelt, printed in tint. 

le page also in tint. F. H. Revell. $1.50 
net. 

Gallantry. An Eighteenth Century Dizain in Ten 
Comedies, with an afterpiece. y —— Branch 
Cabell. Illustrated in color by Howard Pyle. 
Title page decorated and rubricated. Harper's. 


$2.00. 
The Woman’s Exchange of Simpkinsville. By Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. Forget-Me-Not Edition. Illus- 


trated. Title page in black and double tint. 
Harper’s. $1.25. 

The Old Peabody Pew. A Christmas romance of. 2 
country church. By Kate ae las Wi 
With illustrations in color lice Bar 
Stephens. Title page and ~ a, cape with gran 
Borders. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 


An Encore. By Margaret Deland. Illustrated’ by 
Alice Barber Stephens. Title page in tint. 
— marginalia thruout the volume. Harper’s. 
1.50. 

The Crimson: Conquest. A romance of Pizarro and 
Peru. By arles Bradford Hudson. With 
frontispiece in full color by J. C. Leyendecker. 
Rubricated title page. Chicago: McClurg. $1.50. 

Aunt Jane of Kentucky. By Eliza Calvert Hall. Il- 
lustrated. Color plate reproduced in this issue 
of a INDEPENLENT. Boston: Little, Brown & 

1.50. 

Arizona Nights. By Stewart Edward White, with 

frontispiece and six illustrations in color by N. 

of these plates reproduced in 
color is published in this issue of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT. McClure. $1.50. 

Her Son. A Chronicle of Love. By Horace fanatioy 
Vachell. yeguiemecs in color by Walter 
Everett. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 

Edwin Davis French. A Memorial. His Life coun 
Art. Edition pened | to ns7t cones, With 
work by Theodore a 
trated. Privately Aes Ira H. iB xinerd, 92 
William Street, New York City. $7.50 net. 

A Collection of Book Plate Sm By Louis 
Rhead. With portrait of Mr. Rhead, a corner 
in his studio, and other embellishments, besides 
the reproduction of twenty-five of his book 
lates. Title page and initial letter in delicate 
bine tint. Limited edition. Boston: W. Porter 
Truesdell. $2.00. 

A Booklet Devoted to the Book Plates o + 
Brown Bird. Being a collection prin! in pho- 
Sarerees PR gs nay of a a nt. an 
especially sign title ition. 
Boston: -W Porter Truesdell. 

Ex-Libris. fr collection of book plate a 4 


Truesdell. carl 

The Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book, 1907. The 
first American annual review of the engr > 
printing and allied industries. Edited by Took 
Meadon. Color plate from the volume — oe 
in this issue of THe INDEPENDENT. amilton, 
Ohio: The Republican Publishing Co. $5.00. 

“Women’s Thoughts for Women. Chosen and ar- 
ranged by Rose Perter. The whole forming a 
calendar for the year. A. Wessels. 50 cents. 
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A Tennyson Calendar. arranged 
Prentiepiove. 


Selected an 
sane Harris Smith. Rubricated ti nde 
aa ae agh aR of Lord Tennyson as 
Crow 50 cents 


The Lincoln Year Book. Axioms and Aphorisms 
from the Great Emancipator. Compiled by Wal- 
lace Rice. Contains half-tone portrait of Mr. 
Lincoln as _ frontispiece. Title page in two 


tints. lurg. $1.00 net. 

The Franklin Year Book. Maxims and Morals from 
the Great Philosopher. Compiled b ae 
Rice. Contains half-tone portrait of . Frank- 


ee 
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lin as frontispiece. Title page in two tints. Chi- 
cago: McClurg. $1.00 net. 


The Geeks: 's Good Morning. 
Hobart Perin. Boston: 


Compiled by Florence 

Little, Brown. $1.00 
net. 

John Greenleaf ahs ~ A sketch of his life, with 
selected poems. By Bliss Perry. Houghton, Mif- 


flin. 75 cents. 


Any of the books reviewed or advertised in this 
— will be sent by Tue INDEPENDENT on receipt 
of price. 





HE stream of books that flows from 
T the various publishing houses is 
quite as great this year as last. 
Possibly it is greater. The manufactur- 
ing details are.as a rule technically good. 
The illustrations are in many cases 
colored and many of the holiday books 
are made gorgeous with 
decorations in tint and by 
means .of marginalia. 
Some private presses, like 
The Village Press, -the 
Marion Press and such 
publishers as Alfred Bart- 
lett, Richard G. Badger 
Ivan Somerville & Co. and 
Thomas , B. Mosher, have 
produced some _ notable 
books which while in strict- 
ly limited editions are yet 
characterized by beautiful 
and very artistic format. 
Omission from the present 
selection does not necessar- 
ily signify that the book is 
unworthy. 

Some of the most im- 
portant art works that 
have appeared during the 
last few weeks have been reserved for 
review later when space can be given to 
their critical consideration. 

Christmas without a _ collection of 
Christmas carols as gathered together 
in Christmasse Tyde would naturally be 
like the play of “Hamlet” minus Hamlet. 
The compiler has gleaned a mass of ma- 
terial from here, there and everywhere, 
and into the collection has gone good, 
bad and indifferent carols. 

The singing of Christmas carols as a 
part of the observance of Christmas no 
longer obtains as formerly, but a Christ- 
mas season without a carol in book form 
would be an.undesirable novelty. This 
year George Wither’s A Christmas Carol, 





SILHOUETTE OF LINCOLN 


In Wallace Rice’s “The Lincoln 
Year Book.” 
A, McClurg} & Co., 


— inspired parable, The Story 
of the Other Wise Man, is a beauti- 
ful example of book making. It 


written close upon three centuries since, 
appears as a holiday offering and from 
which we reproduce the frontispiece in 
full color. It suggests the steaming was- 
sail bowls of long ago, and with the poem 
before us the old-time Christmas comes 


trooping back with its routs and revels 


that went to celebrate the 
season until we are ready 
to exclaim with Wither: 


“Hang sorrow! Care will kill a cat. 
And therefore let’s be merry.” 


Once more the-story of 
what the shepherd told_the 
wise men concerning “The 
Star of all the Ages” has 
been retold in Jesse ben 
David. Something of the 
mysticism and light of 
Bethlehem’s star finds lodg- 
ment in the story that goes 
to make up the book. The 
old story in its new dress- 
ing of Oriental colors makes 
a strong appeal to those 
who read its pages. 

Van Dyke’s popular and 


follows the lines laid down by the 
old monkish. scribes as to style in so 
far as types can do it, and the decora- 
tions add much even to the text of the 
veteran author. With its wide margins 
and rivulets of text in special type set 
off by caligraphic decorations by Enrico 
Monetti in duotones the book is a de- 
light to the eye. 

For the first time in some years 
Marion Crawford lays the scene of his 
writing which takes the form of a Christ- 
mas story, and is called “The Little City 
of Hope,’ in America. As usual with 
him the theme is delightfully worked out 
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and The Little City of Hope will make 
a charming gift book. 

The Dawn at Shanty Bay takes its 
heroes from the common people who 
might easily have lived next door to the 
reader and out of-such material the au- 
thor makes a very readable Christmas 
story of the genre type. 

The Christmas season affords an ex- 
cuse for such a book as Blottentots and 
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this year for the Christmas season. The 
story has pathos mingled with romance 
and thru it all runs the atmosphere of 
art. It is a painter’s romance, delight- 
fully thought out and skilfully told.’ In- 
cidentally, but unobtrusively, it teaches. 
the reader a great moral lesson. 

Two more ‘volumes -in the Master- 
pieces in Color Series, as edited by T. 
Leman Hare are features among the holi- 

day books this year. One is 








on Velazquez, and the other on 
Reynolds. In the first named 
the author has pointed out 
that Spain, in spite of her re- 
cent great political decline, 
still exercises great influence 
in the art world thru Diego de 
Silva Velazquez. By merely 
glancing thru the little volume 
under consideration .it will be 
possible to understand some- 
thing of this influence and the 
reason for it. In the repro- 
duction printed in this issu 
of his Las Meninas, 

considered one of his 
greatest works, much 
is lost by the transla- 
tion of his _ tran- 
scendent color into 


The Inherited 
Kettl 


ettie. 
black and white. In From Shackle- 
: ton’s “The 
the companion vol- Quest of the 


Colonial.” 


ume there is a brief (Century. 


but comprehensive 
sketch of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 

Under the title of Portraits 
and Portrait Paintings, Estelle 
M. Hurll gives us this year a 
survey of the subject based 
for the most part on the old 








LAS MENINAS. 
From Velazquez (Stokes). 


How to Make Them. The making of 
them by folding over a paper while the 
ink is fresh has always been a favorite 
amusement of and for children, but no 
one ever thought it worth while to make 
a book about them before. 

Further evidence of the cleverness of 
F, Hopkinson Smith was not required, 
but we have it nevertheless in The 
Romance of an Old Fashioned Gentle- 
man, that he has delightfully written 


masters and their several 
schools. In her concluding 
chapter she touches lightly 
upon modern painting as ap- 
plied to portrait painting. Among the 
Americans she devotes most of her space 
to Whistler and Sargent, altho she con- 
fesses there are others, and her outlook 


for American portrait art is on the 


whole optimistic. 

When the ordinary person looks at an 
old Japanese color print the handling of 
its color effects nearly always pleases if 
the observer has any eye forecolor. Such 
a person loses much of the charm that is 





“*An Almighty Exciting Race’’ 


Specimen illustration from Arizona Nicuts. By Stewart Edward White 


Reproduced by permission of the publishers, Taz McCLure Company, 
for the Holiday Book Number of The /ndependent. 
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inherent in the color prints that have popularize these legends and the folk- 
come down to us from the old masters lore with which the work of most of the 
of Japan, simply because the Japanese Japanese.artists is charged. We may here 

















“THESE STILES SADLY BOTHERED ODILLE.” 


By Arthur Rackham. 
From “The Ingoldsby Legends.” (Dutton.) 


legends are very largely unknown to read of the mythical and other Japan- 
most of us. In Gods and Heroes of ese heroes which are quite as dear to the 
Qld Japan there is an attempt made to citizens of the flowery kingdom as were 
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the old Greek heroes to the Greeks. We 
see the expression of the Japanese ideals 
as influenced by their worship of the 
spirits of the dead and if we can come 
to a comprehension of their heroes and 
their gods as set forth in the present 
volume the Japanese print that seemed 
dull and meaningless before will in the 
light of the new knowledge hidden in the 
text take on a wonderful vitality and a 
broader significance. 

Collectors of old furniture ought cer- 
tainly to read The Quest of The Col- 
onial, by the Shackletons. Influenced 
by the spell cast upon them by the in- 
heritance of a kettle and the purchase of 
a pair of candlesticks, followed by the 
gift of a Shaker chair, the authors have 
written down a very pleasing account 
of the joys incident to the collecting of 
mahogany, walnut, brass and the china 
of Ye Olden Tyme now so popular. The 
man who collects enjoys many things 
that are as a sealed book to the non col- 
lector, something of which is set forth 
in the Shackleton volume. The chapter 
on “Fakes” is helpful. 

Elbert Hubbard has made more “little 
journeys,” about which he has now writ- 
ten under the title of Little Journeys to 
the Homes of Eminent Orators. What- 
ever else may be said about Hubbard 
certain it is that he knows how to write 
and to write interestingly. He demon- 
strates this once again in the pres- 
ent volume, even if it fails to be- 
come as popular as his “Message to 
Garcia.” 

Cathedral Cities of France grew 
out of summers spent in France 
during the last five years. 
When a man goes away on 
a holiday and revels in his 
holiday making notes about 
it meanwhile there 
is the best of ma- 
terial for a book. 
Then it is, if 
ever, that the read- 
er sees with the 
eyes of the writer, 
and when 
the illus- 
trations 
are like 
LITTLE JACK HORNER. those : in 


From “Mother Goose in Silhouettes.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) “Cathedral 














Cities of France,” the book stands out 
among the hundreds of holiday publica- 
tions with an air of distinction and indi- 
viduality. Those who enjoy travel will 
have a rich treat in this book. If one 
has journeyed where the author has, the 
joy of reading will be intensified. 

Josephine Tozier has taken journeys 
to Le Mans, Angers, Saumur, Poitiers, 
Argenton, Brive, Rocamadour, Albi, Car- 
casonne, Arles and Tarascon, all of 
which she has pleasantly described under 
the title of A Spring Fortnight in 
France. Bits of life and amusing ex- 
perience in French provincial towns 
crowd the pages of this volume with 
much to repay perusal, and the book will 
be found especially valuable to those 
contemplating a tour in France. The 
stay-at-home traveler may also extract 
much that is pleasing and informing out 
of the Tozier book. 

A great deal of the romance that clus- 
ters round and about New England is 
brought out in Little Pilgrimages 
Among Old New England Inns. The 
author has followed in. the footsteps of 
Alice Morse Earle with good results and 
many a country house in New England 
has been made to yield up an interesting 
story. The deserted rooms have in many 
instances been repeopled and we are en- 
abled to make merry with the old time 
occupants. The book is crowded with 
interesting lore. 

In the Grafton Historical series there 
have been several new books included. 
Among them may be mentioned Old 
Steamboat Days on the Hudson River, 
In Olde New York, and In Olde 
Massachusetts. In all the volumes 
named the same general method has been 
followed, which has been to include 
sketches of old times and places and in- 
teresting tales and reminiscences bearing 
on or connected with the subject of each 
book. The series is admirably conceived 
to preserve recollections of men, things 
and places that are fast passing away 
and the recall of which will be increas- 
ingly difficult with the added flight of 
time. 

One reason for the alleged obscurity 
of Robert Browning’s poetry is the lavish 
use of allusions to history, art and litera- 
ture. This is especially the case with 
the large number of his poems that have 
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Italy as theme or setting for there are 
few of us familiar enough with Italian 
life, past and present, to catch the 
significance of all his light touches. The 
volume entitled Browning’s Italy does 
not attempt anything like a complete 


annotation, but it will be a 
great help to the reader by 
putting the poems into 
their historical framework. 

The inspiration for 
Holland Sketches has been 
a journey to the Land of 
Wind Mills undertaken 
by Edward Penfield, who 
fortunately took his 
sketching pencil with him. 
Dutch men, Dutch maid- 
ens, Dutch babies, Dutch 
houses, Dutch cats, Dutch 
fishing craft," Dutch cows, 
the Zuyder Zee, everything 
is there and all done as 
only Penfield himself could 
do it. 

The Poet's Country as 
edited by Mr. Andrew 
Lang is iftended to show 
the influence of the envi- 
ronment on _ the poet, 
whether native or travel 
in foreign lands. Byron 
was inspired by foreign 
scenes and events, Words- 
worth and Scott by home 
land. It is illustrated in 
full color by Francis S. 
Walker. An unusual fea- 
ture of the book is an of- 
fer it contains on the part 
of the illustrator to sell his 
originals. 

Thirty full page illustra- 
tions in color by Reginald 
Barratt, of the Royal Water 
Color Society, appear in 
-Venice. Something of the 
poetry of Venice seems to 
have crept~into these lu- 
minous illustrations, show- 
ing “The Queen of the 


Adriatic” as the city is today. 


Our Country Home. 
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Notes in this con- 


nection on the succession of flowers, 
shrubs, the coming and going of birds, 
something about other animate life and 
quite a lot about the pleasures that be- 
long to such a home that has come into 
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IN THE CITY OF AMSTER- 
DAM. 


From 
Sketches.” 


The book 


touches upon the history and traditions 

of Venice as well as its modern aspects. 
A chronicle of the planning, building 

and the arrangement of an attractive 


country place has been given the title of 


Penfield’s 





“Hol 
(Scribner’s.) 


and 


land 


well 


models. 

Humor is such a composite thing that 
while there are some persons in the 
world who will think that 4A Ball of 


Yarn; Its Unwinding, is very dreary 


existence step by step con- 
spire to make this book in- 
teresting to a very large 
class in the community. 
The woman who enter- 
tains much or little often 
finds herself at a loss for 
novelty in the way of en- 
tertainment that counts for 
so much for or against the 
success of even a modest 
function. In Dame Curt- 
seys Book of Novel En- 
tertainments for every day 
in the year will be found 
many things that are ex- 
ceedingly valuable in the 


‘way of suggestion to the 


entertaining hostess. 

The proper management 
of women is a_ problem 
that is solved by but very 
few men. It has been said 
that if you let a woman 
think that you think she 
will, then she will not, and 
if you let her think that 
you think she will not, 
then she will. The Max- 
ims of Methuselah sheds 
much light upon this prob- 
lem, and no young man 
seeking to dominate even 
one of the fair sex should 
be without a ‘copy. 

President Roosevelt has 
achieved an honor. rarely 
given to heroes while they 
live. In The Teddyssey, 
however, certain of the 
Rooseve!tean achieve- 
ments are very cleverly 
presented by Otto Cushing 
in mock heroic outline 
sketches, happily conceived 
executed after classic 
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stuff that lacks spontaneity, there are 
others who will revel in it and feel sorry 
the book does not contain more material. 
And who shall say which of the two is 
correct? The only proper way will be 
to read the volume and then judge for 
yourself, which is after all just what the 
publishers are hoping you will do. 
Mother Goose in Silhouettes cut by 
Katharine G. Buffum appeals to grown- 
- ups quite as much as to children. Pos- 
sibly it makes a stronger appeal to adults 


because they will appreciate more fully . 


the cleverness of the silhouettes. The 
book contains only a selection of the 
most popular of the Mother Goose 
rhymes. 

No one but Oliver Herford who fre- 
quently spends whole days in polishing 
a single word could possibly have writ- 
ten The Astonishing Tale of a Pen and 
Ink Puppet. He has in his present skit 
caricatured the prevalent society pic- 
tures of our novels and magazines, show- 
ing how few lay figures will answer for 
all these characters. Possibly his highest 
exploits as an illustrator are reached in 
the present book by his masterly _illus- 


tration of paragraphs XIV and XXI. 


It is safe to say that in these two in- 
stances he reaches his apogee of achieve- 
ment as an. artist. 

Arthur Guiterman whose sprightly 
verse has appeared from time to time in 
the New York Times. and elsewhere, 
now issues a volume of rimes entitled 
Betel Nuts. The following extracts will 
perhaps serve to show something of plan 
and scope: 


A day or a minute? A year or a moon? 

Now which does he mean when he says, 
“Pretty soon!” 

I live between perils, abandoned by friends, 

Like an ant on a fire-stick lit at both ends. 


No more he dances, feasts and sings; 
The Married man is bound to Toil. 
His mind is full of Other Things,— 
And those are Salt and Wood and Oil. 


The versification of Will Carleton in 
his new book Jn Old Schooldays lacks 
the brilliancy of some of his earlier work, 
but mothers and fathers will read it with 
appreciation. 

The Hanging of the Crane has been 
reproduced and illustrated with color 
plates by Arthur I. Keller. The old 
poem and new illustrations go well to- 
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gether, and the volume is far better than 
the ordinary gift book. 

The folfowing selection from Sonnets 
of a Budding Bard is typical of the 
others: 


Sonnet wrote whilst thinkin’ of our parents 
in the Garden of Eden. 
O Adam and O Eve! How very nice 
It must have been to live where you was at. 
No neighbors anywhere with whom to spat, 
Nor any one to give you free advice. 
Ma says she'd gladly pay ’most any price 
For such a lay-out. And she’s certain that 
Because there were no servants in your flat 
Is how you camest to call it “Paradise.” 


And pa says that if Eve hadst drest the way 
Our women.do we shouldst have mist the 


fate 
Of goin’ forth into the world to stray, 
For she’d be somewhere, still, inside the gate 
Delayin’ things, as women dost today, 
A-tryin’ for to pin her haf on straight. 


The Comedy of Life consists of a 
selection of sketches from the pages of 
that sprightly publication called Life, by 
such artists as Gibson, Hutt, Bayard 
Jones, Read, Foster, Blashfield, Cady, E. 
W. Kemble and Montgomery Flagg, ac- 
companied by brief poems and jokes. 

J. Archibald- McKackney (Collector of 
Whiskers) is a pleasant satire on the 
modern tendency toward research in 
curious fields. The idea of tracing musi- 
cal vibrations in human whiskers and of 
the employment of such vibrations to the 
discomforture of students of acoustics 
and harmony as gravely set forth in the 
book is funny in the extreme. 

Our Girls are an inspiration in the 
flesh. They are scarcely less so in the 
book bearing this title. The verse extols 
them and sings prettily of their many 
charms while Christy draws them and 
paints them in many moods all of which 
are delightful: 

The Harrison Fisher Book is con- 
cerned with Harrison Fisher and his art. 
Some idea of this book is derivable from 
the reproduction from it which we pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT of Novem- 
ber 21. Mr. Fisher loves to portray the 
lighter side of life. His women are 
very smart looking and his sentiment 
pleases. 

Abelard and Heloise ranking with the 
few great historic lovers of the world, 
most happily inspires one of the present 
season’s holiday books. The love of 
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AUNT JANE OF KENTUCKY 
Drawn by Beulah Strong 


Frontispiece from ‘‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky,’’ by Eliza Calvert Hall. 
Reproduced by permission of the publishers, Little, Brown, G Co. , Boston, 
for the Holiday Book Number of The Independent. 
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Heloise' was sublime in its intensity, 
romantic in its constancy, appealing in 
its pathos, and tragic in its suffering. 

’ McClurg’s édition of that Standard 
German Classic, Jmmensee is charac- 
terized by pages decorated in green 
tinted borders with well executed color 
plates. The book has a good cover. It 
is daintily made and the decorators have 
been successful in the work they have 
done upon it. 

An edition de luxe of Sheridan’s The 
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Mr. Pyle is writing and illustrating. It 
is interesting to notice Mr. Pyle’s graphic 
interpretation of the text of these immor- 
tal stories by means of both pen and 
pencil. The drawings are vigorous and 
beautiful. 

The Ingoldsby Legends of Mirth & 
Marvels as devised by Thomas Ingoldsby 
half a century ago and retaining all 
the wit they ever had, all the humor and 
all the intimate knowledge of the slang 
that was then current, are newly issued 





A GONDOLA. 


From Browning’s “Italy.” 


Rivals with photogravure illustrations is 
a feature of this year’s book offerings. 
The Rivals is as interesting to read now 
as when the brilliant Sheridan dashed it 
off in 1775. Those of us who have seen 
the late Mr. Jefferson as Bob Acres in 
his revivals of this play will read the 
present book with much reminiscent in- 
terest. 

The Story of Sir Launcelot and His 
Companions is the third in the “Stories 
of King Arthur and His Knights,” which 


Baker & Taylor. 


with illustrations by Arthur Rackham as 
a holiday offering this year. Those who 
hold to the idea that when a new book is 
issued it is time to read an old one may 
indulge themselves thus with infinite de- 
light with the Jngoldsby volume. 

A new holiday edition of The Grandis- 
simes has been prepared with illustra- 
tions in photogravure by Albert Herter. 
The tale remains the same and. it deals 
with the South and Southern sentiment 
as before, but to the atmosphere that 
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Cable has given the story Herter has 
added much in his illustrations, which 
somehow make the familiar text take on 
something of new life and_ interest. 
A reproduction of one of the illustra- 
tions appeared in our issue of Novem- 
ber 21st. 

The Sea Fogs (Stevenson) is now 
issued as number one of the Western 
Classics, a series to consist of notable 
selections from the literature of the Pa- 
cific Coast. It is a very pleasing specimen 
of book making, and shows what can 
be accomplished in edition binding in the 
way of individuality of design when some 
one with artistic taste puts a little 
thought upon a book’s format. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn, The Seven 
Poor Travelers and The Holly Tree, 
and Travels With a Donkey in the 
Cevennes, are the present season’s addi- 
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Night’s Dream” in the year 1596 is 
realistically described under the title of 
Shakespeare's Christmas Gift to Queen 
Bess. An “Old Time Christmas Carol’” 
is also given a place in the book, which 
is copiously illustrated and printed in 
black and green. 

The Parables as selected and edited by 
Lyman Abbott are delightfully printed 
with borders and tinted decorations. 
The illustrations give modernity to the 
parables, as they all represent scenes from 
everyday life. 

A Book of Joys will particularly ap- 
peal to women since it presents an inti-° 
mate view of the soul of a typical 
American woman. Many men in despair 
of a proper understanding of women 
may also read the book and thus take 
hold on knowledge that could not other- 
wise be so readily obtained. 





Ee Po 





From Stuart’s “The Woman’s Exchange.” Copyrizht, 1893, by Harper & Lrothers. 


tions to the dainty Thumb-Nail Series 
that the Century Company issues. These 
little books with their stamped leather 
bindings and very convenient size make 
excellent Christmas offerings to those 
who love good books artistically made. 
The production of “The Midsummer 





Mrs. Sangster’s contribution to the an- 
nual volume of books this year is en- 
titled The Queenly Mother, dealing with 
the realm of home, of which topic Mrs. 
Sangster is mistress. 

There is swift movement in Gallantry. 
Howard Pyle’s illustrations are full of 
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warm tones, vivid and dramatic scenes, 
and illustrate the text as is not always 
done by every illustrator. A black and 
white type derived from this book was 
reproduced in our issue of November 21. 

The Woman’s Exchange of Simpkins- 
ville is a clever little story as told by 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
It deals with a couple 
of maiden ladies who 
tried to help out their 
impaired income by 
advanced methods and 
what happened in 
consequence. The 
touch introduced thru 
the mention of the 
brother who was a 
naturalist and of the 
fortune that came out 
of his collection of 
supposedly useless 
birds is an exceeding- 
ly happy incident in 
the story. 

The Old Peabody 

Pew is a Christmas 
story that contains an 
account of a country 
courtship written pre- 
eminently Wiggin- 
esque. ~A delightful 
touch of realism has 
been given the tale and the discussion 
of the worn church carpets, smoky 
chimneys and leaky roofs and other 
homely themes will awaken dormant 
memories on the part of many readers, 
to whom it will recall, as it were, a leaf 
out of personal experience of life in a 
New England village. 
““Margaret Deland in An Encore con- 
tinues her former triumphs in “Old 
Chester Tales.” Delicate humor and 
mellow atmosphere characterize the 
present story quite as much as has ever 
been the case with Mrs. Deland in her 
former stories. The book in consequence 
particularly appeals to a holiday audi- 
ence, * 

The Crimson Conquest is a romance 
of some ability, with its scenes laid in 
the Land of the Incas. Some of the 


characters are well drawn, especially 
those of Pedro and Christoval. The in- 
terest of the story is sustained, but the 
book would have gained in strength by 








BOOK PLATE OF E. B. BIRD. 
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being shorter. The descriptions are 
good and some of the scenes quite 
thrilling. ? 

Aunt Jane of Kentucky, from 
which we reproduce a color plate in 
this issue, was reviewed in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of May 23d. 

Stewart Edward 
White is the chief 
rival of Owen Wister 
as an interpreter of 
Western scenery and 
life to the effete East, 
catching in his kodak 
films impressions of 
an era now fast disap- 
pearing. This volume 
is largely a catena of 
camp-fire stories of 
cowboys, rustlers, In- 
(lians, remittance men 
and greasers, includ- 
ing some details too 
gross to make pleas- 
ant reading. It is 
illustrated with seven 
full page color plates, 
one of which we re- 
produce in this issue. 
eae Her Son is. well 

Past termed “A «Chronicle 
of Love.” The ro- 
mance lacks some- 
thing as to structure and technique, but 
the story contains much that is infinitely 
pleasing. The theme is not always a 
pleasant one and the sacrifices the girl 
made for the sake of love are many of 
them Quixotic in the extreme, but the 
interest is constantly and uniformly well 
sustained. The atmosphere is distinctly 
English and the characters are fairly well 
drawn. The tale also has the merit of 
being a novel one. 

A considerable and very valuable con- 
tribution to book plate literature has 
been made this season in Edwin Davis 
French, a Memorial, which is issued in 
accordance with the preliminary an- 
nouncement made last July. Mr. French 
held: a remarkable place among book 
plate engravers, few having approached 
and none having surpassed him as an en- 
graver of these marks of book owner- 
ship. Mr. French’s personality was very 
pleasing, and all the book plates he pro- 
duced were marked by technical perfec- 
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tion which is at once the marvel and the 
delight of all those who are interested 
in the subject. The present book has 
been compiled with infinite care and an 
immense amount of correspondence, the 
idea having been to present in a bio- 
graphical sketch something which should 
approach an ideality in considering the 
personality of the artist. The Memorial 
volume brings together for the first time 
a comprehensive list of Mr. French’s 
miscellaneous plates, scenes in New 
York, society certificates, title pages 
and other work engraved by Mr. French. 
The book contains a comprehensive selec- 
tion of Mr. French’s work taken from 
the original copperplates on india proof 
paper, and printed as finely as it is pos- 
sible to print copper plates. Other pub- 
lications on this subject are by W. 
Porter Truesdell, of Arlington, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Truesdell has published three 
volumes of ex libris material for the 
holidays, as follows: A Collection of 
Book Plate Designs by Louis Rhead, A 
Booklet Devoted to the Book Plates of 
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Elisha Brown Bird, Being a Collection 
Printed in Photogravure,and Ex Libris, 
A Collection of Book Plate Designs by 
Herbert Gregson. ‘These three books are 
all fine specimens of bookmaking, and 
the examples shown of the work of each 
aftist represented is fairly typical. The 
book devoted to the book plates of E. 
B. Bird is easily a marked example of 
the artistic in bookmaking, since it has 
been printed at the Village Press and 
has all the distinguishing earmarks of this 
notable private press. The Goudy type 
has been used and the photogravure il- 
lustrations reproduce the book plates 
themselves very faithfully and brilliantly. 
Good descriptions of the reproduced 
plates make a strong appeal to collectors 
of these too often unconsidered trifles, 
these engravings in little. The repro- 
duction of Mr. Bird’s personal plate that 
appears in this issue loses much in the 
printing medium necessarily used. The 
Bird book is limited to an edition of 110 
copies. The other books are in small 
editions. 





REPRODUCTION OF A RECENTLY EXECUTED ART BINDING, BY OTTO ZAHN. 


Mr. Zahn has chosen as his Bindin 
W. G. Bowdoin, as issued by him at 
Levant Morocco an 
conventionalized roses and their buds very 
able dublee, m which the rose motif is still 


at the National Arts Club and is No. 32 of seventy-five copies printed on Japanese vellum. 


erto been reproduced. 


Subject his m onograph on Art Binding, with an introduction by 
emphis in 1904. The book has been bound in full brown crushed 
d the darker portion of the design is inlaid and blind tooled. The gold tooling introduces 
leasingly wrought out as motifs. 
urther amplified. The book here reproduced is now on exhibition 


The book contains an admir- 
It has not hith- 




















There was a field for The Graphic 
Arts and Crafts Year Book for 1907, and 
Joseph Meadon, who edited it, has put be- 
tween the book’s covers much in the way 
of material that will not only interest but 
also instruct the average reader. There 
is a great deal of fascination about the 
art that is preservative of all arts, and if 
Johannes Gutenberg could have foreseen 
the wondrous development of his inven- 
tion he would have been even more en- 
thusiastic over his first proof than was 
the case when he took it in the fifteenth 
century. The book is notable for its 
typography and for its many excellent 
examples of well executed color work, 
making it decidedly interesting to those 
concerned with printing. 

Mr. Perry’s little volume on Whittier 
is especially useful in preparing centen- 
ary celebrations in schools and else- 
where. There is an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of thirty pages and 
twenty of his most popular poems. 

There are a large number of year 
books, booklets and calenders this sea- 
son. They offer a striking contrast with 
the annuals and friendships offerings 
that were common in 1830 and there- 
abouts. Some of the best of the present 
season come from E. P. Dutton & 
Co.,, many of which are printed in 
Bavaria. Lays of Ancient Rome and 
Evangeline are among these. The Battle 
of Life (Dickens), printed in Edinburgh, 
is another of Dutton’s books. This con- 
cern also issues Tennyson Gems, Shake- 
speare Gems, Havergal Gems, and Gems 
of Praise from the Psalms in the twenty- 
five cent class. A Calendar for Saints 
and Sinners, at $1.00, is published by 
-Korbes & Co. (Chicago). Women’s 
Thoughts for Women, containing quota- 
tions for every day in the year, will ap- 
peal to the feminine contingent. The 
same idea is carried out with especial 
reference to quotations from Tennyson 
in A-Tennyson Calendar. Lincoln and 
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Franklin have been drawn upon respec-° 
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tively for the quotations that go to make 
up The Lincoln Year Book, and The 
Franklin Year Book. Little, Brown & 
Co. present The Optimist’s Good Morn- 
ing, which contains only material that 
breathes of hope and joy and gladness. 
McClurg & Co. are issuing new editions 
of Dickens’s Works and the Waverley 
Novels in their Prairie Edition among 
their specials for the 1907 holidays 
($1.00 each). Some of the Duffield pub- 
lications are Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 


‘dress, The Declaration of Independence, 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyan, The 
Constitution of the United States, and 
The Canticle of the Sun of St. Francis 
of Assisi, convenient in form and neat is 
dress (60 cents each). Four numbers 
of the Abbey Classics come from Paul 
Elder & Co. They are, respectively, The 
Cotter’'s Saturday Night (Burns), Ode 
on the Morning of Christ's Nativity 
(Milton), The Vision of Sir Launfai 
(Lowell) and The Building of the Ship 
(Longfellow), at sixty cents per vol- 
ume. Crowell’s Thin Paper Classics, 
in a very convenient size and light 
weight include Essays of Elia (Lamb), 
Cloister and the Hearth (Reade), John 
Milton, Thomas Moore, Dante’s Divine 
Comedy and Eugene Sue’s The Wander- 
ing Jew, bound in limp leather. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. issue Dream Children and 


_Mrs. Battle's Opinions on Whist (25 


cents), while Henry B. Damon, of 
Katonah, N. Y., presents Gems of 
Thought, which is by no means of the 
highest type as to typography (50 cents). 
Doggerel Dodgers, in polychrome, de- 
signed for den decoration, and Dog- 
gerel Dodger Post. Cards, as published by 
Paul Elder & Co., belong in this class of 
publications. Hugh and Margaret Eaton, 
at the Valhall Studio, Brooklyn, are 
again issuing a line of privately printed 
and hand colored Christmas cards and 
booklets that are at once dainty and 
artistic. Some of these are hand illu- 
mined. 























The Christmas Book-Shelf 
for Children 
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there is a mass of material which 

has to be given separate treat- 
ment, to educe any critical tendency in 
Yuletide literature for children. After 
months of sorting, I have reached the 
point of an oversoaked sponge; I can 
appreciate the terror of that boy whose 
wish that it might rain down gold dol- 
lars came true. I emerge from a vast 
area of books, wéll nigh four hundred, 
and my conscience tells me that I have 
given them all a fair show to attract my 
regard, to force me to make mention of 
them. I have had to sacrifice many be- 
cause of the lack of space. We have 
reached the era of the world’s best 
literature for children indicated by edi- 
tors and by librarians. At a later date 
there will be more to say in these columns 
about Eva March Tappan’s nine vol- 
umed anthology of the best in prose and 
poetry, published generously by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., under the title of 
“The Children’s Hour,” but here it 
must be noted that a cursory glance thru 
the pages of this collection indicates, 
even to the uninitiated, that the field of 
children’s books is very rich, that it is 
some fault outside of the mere art of 
writing which today creates the endless 


[ther can be no attempt, where 


mediocrity of our average story books | 


for children. Compare the samples of 
old fashioned tales in volume six of this 
“Children’s Hour” series, or the selec- 
tions in Lucas’s quaint volumes of 
“Stories of Long Ago,” with the present- 
day book. The emphasis now is not on 
morals, but on education ; not on the per- 
manent, but on the transitory; not on the 
imaginative, but on the practical, the 
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readable, the fact, so that when the ap- 
peal is heard thru the land—the appeal, 
not to librarians or teachers so much as 
to parents—to look before they buy, 
such an appeal should be recognized by 
them as an obligation. In all these books 
before me there is too much grown-up 
theory, too little real human fun. Yet 
there is much to attract the eye, and 
some bright spots to praise. 


MANUALS. 
Education by Plays and Games. George Ellsworth 
Johnson. Ginn. go cents. 
Day by Day in the Primary School. Alice Bridgham. 
B 3 vols. $4.00. 


in Song and Story. A Manual for 


arnes. 
Child Religion 
Use in the Sunday Schools or in the Home 


Any Ay Foe 

School manuals always attempt to 
suggest the most illuminating way of 
bringing to the minds of children the 
riches of the ages. We remember Mrs. 
Houghton’s excellent treatise on “Telling 
Bible Stories” (Scribner’s, $1.25) ; and 
this recalls Sarah Cone B t’s “How 
to Tell Stories to Children,” which is a 
volume wise librarians should maneuver 
to have wise mothers read, But common 
sense should tell ‘us that not everyone is 
gifted with the ability to hold a group 
of young folks by means of verbal narra- 
tive. o one, however, can gainsay 
Miss Bryant’s ability, for in her Stories 
to Tell to Children, (Houghton, $1.00 
net), besides her very interesting pref- 
aces which deserve more careful com- 
ment than space here permits, she gives 
the text for fifty-one stories that have 
been successfully tried by her. 

Mr. Johnson’s manual, Education by 
Plays and Games, with its many interest- 
ing photographs, is full of possibilities 














for fun, indoors and out. The science of 
play is interesting, but should never 
overbalance the joyful instinct itself. 

There are many ingenious suggestions 
thruout Day by Day in the Primary 
School covering the seasons month by 
month, almost hour by hour. Lazy 
teachers will welcome these diurnal 
doses of undoubted use, in some in- 
stances showing what to do, in others in- 
dicating what to avoid. Yet method is 
individual after all. 

Child Religion in Song and Story is 
one of a series of con- 
structive Bible studies. It 
suggests to our minds the 
question as to the signifi- 
cance of the Bible in mod- 
ern education, as an eth- 
ical source. The lessons 
in this book cover forty 
Sundays, and regard the 
Scriptures from various 
viewpoints. There are 
many themes, a working 
introduction, and a section 
devoted to sacred music. 
Altogether the manual is 
compact. 


BioGRAPHY. 


A Child Story of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Paul Harboe. Duf- 
field: $1.50. 

Theodore Roosevelt: The Boy and 
the Man. James Morgan. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Life of Lincoln for Boys. Frances 
C. Sparhawk. Crowell. 75 cents. 

David: Warrior, Poet, King. Ed 


ited by the Rev. W. S. Richard- 
son, Paintings and Decorations 
by Arthur Becker. Apple- 
ton. $2.50. 


Tho I have commented 
often on the poverty- 
stricken realm of biogra- 
phy for children, my cry 
seems not to have been 


heard. Authors like to 

write many lives in one volume, 
short chapters of a man’s career 
in such manner as Charles Morris 


has done in his Heroes of the Army in 
America (Lippincott, $1.25). But not 
many have grasped the secret of how to 
develop a character nobly and truthfully, 
without placing this character in the 
_midst of untrue situations, or in contact 
with people of small significance. For 
instance, the style in which the life his- 
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From Martin’s “Abbie Ann.” 
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tory of Hans Andersen is told by Paul 
Harboe seems condescending, and that is 
ruination to an author’s story. It is 
neither flesh nor fowl—it is neither bio- 
graphy nor narrative in the true sense 
of the word. 

Many have tried and failed in bio- 
graphy, either because they have not seen 
the human in the fact, or because they 


‘have used a fact out of proportion, thus 


sacrificing the spirit. Mr. Morgan’s 
study of President Roosevelt is worthy 
of attention; its treatment is honest and 
straightforward; he gets 
the most out of a life al- 
ready rich in romantic in- 
cident, and pregnant with 
moral significance. He 
does not lower his stand- 
ard of style in the name 
of simplicity. The out- 
come is that he has writ- 
ten a volume with appeal 
to young and old alike. 
We wish that this were 
not an isolated biography ; 
we would like to see a 
series under sane and 
healthy editorship—a kind 
of youthful “men of let- 
ters series,” in which writ- 
ers were chosen because 
they could tell a story 
without sacrificing dig- 
nity, because they be- 
lieved in the life they were 
writing as Mr. Morgan 
believes in the President. 

We started out, thoroly 
interested in Miss Spar- 
hawk’s new account of 
Lincoln ; we liked the way 
anecdote and quotation 
were balanced with the 
original matter. But soon 
we began to be irritated 
by the ungovernable sectionalism, far 
from the spirit of charity toward all, and 
wholly antiquated in these days. 

The story of David as told in the 
Scriptures cannot be too often read and 
in the new work by Dr. Richardson, the 
eye is at once centered upon the rich 
cover of gold and white. There is a 
fairly discriminating analysis of the 
psalmist’s character, written by the 


Copy- 


editor and then follows the biblical text, 
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ILLUSTRATION 
From Helen Hay Whitney’s “Bed-Time Book.” 


printed in narrative form. The illustra- 
tions show understanding and spirit. 


History. 


Heroes. of American History: Magellan, Amerigo 
Vespucci. Frederick A. Ober. (2 vols.) Har- 
per. $1.00 each. 

Sea Yarns for Boys. W. J. Henderson. Harper. 
60 cents. 

Strange Stories of the Revolution. Molly Elljott Sea- 
well, etc. Harper. 60 cents. 


Strange Stories of. the Civil War. General Forsythe, 


etc. Harper. 60 cents. 
Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Sailors. 
Peary, etc. Harper. 60 cents. 
Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. 
King, etc. Harper. 60 cents. 
The Free Lances. By Captain Jack Brand. Me- 
Clure.. $1.50. 

Northwestern Fights and Fighters. 
Brady. McClure. $1.50. 
“a. America Was New. Tudor Jenks. Crowell. 

1.25. 


Carlyle’s assertion that history con- 
sists of the biographies of great men 
warrants our passing to the next section 
thru a series of books which belong to 
both spheres. 

Mr. Ober is an assiduous historian of 
Spanish- America, and the volumes 
which he has published within the past 
few years are written picturesquely and 
entertainingly. Apart fream a minute 
critical judgment of the way he handles 
fact, he very successfully presents the 
personality of his ‘subject, and develops 
the spirit of the time. His volumes on 
Magellan and Vespucci are neatly and 
compactly issued, and the authorities 
quoted indicate considerable research 
among “recognized sources. 

The Harpers have issued a set of 
strange stories and adventures which 
contain variety of unusual excellence. 
They are very commendable in scope, 
and far above the average in the narra- 
tive. They are written by skilled story 
tellers, and the incidents will supplement 
admirably the reading of history. Par- 
ticularly striking are the introductions, 
which indicate the historical setting. 

The cover design of The Free Lances 
will assuredly attract boys of all ages, 


Commander 


Capt. Charles 


Cyrus Townsend 





BY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. 


Duffield. 


who will get a plentiful amount of 
piracy in the accounts. The historical 
tone to the book is in no way interfered 
with, while the illustrations are full of 
dash and spirit. 

Northwestern Fights and Fighters is 
the fifth in a series by Dr. Brady. In its 
scope it is excellent, being a collection of 
stories or accounts as told by the chief 
participants in the engagements. Boys 
will find Chief Joseph’s ‘description. of 
the Nez Percé War full of excitement 
and full of human consideration. The 
general desire of Dr. Brady as editor 
seems to be to vindicate the army, which 
has so often been under unjust. critical 
fire. That, however, is an ulterior pur- 
pose. The book, as a whole, is full of 
adventure and is real into the bargain. 

History is being studied more and 
more in the light of economics and so- 
ciology, and we are glad to find Mr. 
Jenks treating of America’s early colo- 
nization from the standpoint of the life 
of the colonists. This new volume, one 
of a series, bids fair to be a most com- 
mendable addition to historical literature 
for children; the author is a man of sea- 
soned reading, and his whole plan is 
well thought out. In his When America 
was New he is compactly stating what 
others have said in larger volumes, and 
there is just sufficient running -com- 
mentary of fact to locate and fix gen- 
eralizations. The overcritical may not 
like the lack of light narrative, but that 
is a justifiable omission. We welcome. 
the maps, the table of dates and the bibli- 
ography as being of great service in all 
books of travel and of history. 


Criassic LEGEND. 
The Iliad for Boys and Girls. A. J. Church. Mac- 


millan. $1.50. 
Tales of Troy and Greecc. Andrew Lang. Long- 


mans. $1.50. 
Perhaps there are some who will think 











JOSEPH SOLD IN BONDAGE AMONG THE EGYPTIANS 


Illustration from “ Stories from the Old Testament for Children,”’ by Harriet S. 
Blaine Beale. Reproduced by permission of Duffield & Company 
for the Holiday Book Number of The Independent 
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me overexacting in my demands for 
children’s literature. Many of Dr. 
Church’s adaptations have come to me, 
and I cannot claim that they have added 
much to my respect for Homer. I al- 
ways feel that 1 am backed up when I 
declare that in this retelling process, the 
large ruggedness which rightfully be- 
longs to the classic is lost in the mild 
care we take of the sensitiveness of chil- 
dren. 

One is immediately drawn to Tales of 
Troy and Greece by its cover design. It 
is written in better style than the previ- 
ously mentioned book. Mr. Lang treats 
of ‘Ulysses, Mellager, Theseus, Perseus, 
and puts into his text more substance 
than is found in the ordinary adaptation 
or rewritten classic. 


Farry LAND. 


Ted in Mythland. Hermine Schwed. Moffat, Yard. 
1.00. 

The Olive Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
Longmans. $1.60 net. ‘ 
Magic Casements. A Seccnd Fairy Book. Edited 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 

Smith. McClure. $1.50. 


The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. Selma Lager- 


16f. Doubleday, Page. $1.50. 3 
The Arabian Nights. dited with an Introduction 
by W. H. D. Rouse; ill. Walter Paget. Dutton. 


$2.50. 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Edited and 
arranged by E. Dixon: effectively illustrated by 
John D. Batten. Putnam. $2.50. ; 

Favorite Fairy Tales: The Childhood Choice of —_ 
resentative Men and Women. Ill. Peter Newell. 
Harper. $3.00. 

The Princess and the Goblin. George MacDonald. 
Illustrated by Maria L. Kirk, and by the original 


wood engravings after Arthur Huglies. Lippin- 
cott. $1.50, 
Fables in Feathers. G. Ten Eyck Bourke. Ill. J., 
. Condé. Crowell. $1.00. 
How to Find Happyland. Jasmine Stone Van 
Dresser. Pictures by Florence E. Storer. Put- 


nam... $2.00. 


Legend and myth imperceptibly fade 
into fairy land.. Yet Hermine Schwed 
with a lack of restraint, bungles into all 
three at once in ther Ted in Mythland. 
This is one out of countless volumes 
where an effort is made, under the guise 
of a myth within a myth, to familiarize 
youngsters with gods and goddesses. 
Even tho some might approve of the 
method, there is a lack of artistic han- 
dling in this book which forces both 
prose and poetry to become the vehicle, 
nor can we say much for. the verses, 
which lack spirit. Far better Miss Abbie 
Brown’s treatment of the giants of old. 

By now we ought to know what to ex- 
pect in Mr. Lang’s yearly volume of 
folklore; in his. preface he tells of the 
Cabinet des Fées, in which are gathered 
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the tales of Perrault, of the Countess 
d’Aulnoy and others of that school, and 
he declares that his intention, in the va- 
riegated series which he and his wife 
have been arranging for so many years, 
is to gather together a sort of “Cabinet 
de Fées pour les jeunes.” The desire is 
excellent, but undoubtedly there is much 
of the Oriental, of the Danish—in fact, 
of the Continental, which, even tho pos- 
sessing a folklore value, is far from 
healthy. - Besides, the unity in the blue, 
red, yellow, green, etc., collections is so 
slight as to leave an indistinct variegated 
impression of fairyland. We ask, How 
many more volumes are to come? A\l- 
ready, roughly computing, there must be 
three hundred odd tales in this series, 
every one of which we could sacrifice to 
save Perrault or Andérsen or Grimm! 
Magic Casements is a second volume 
which carries youthful understanding of 
fairy lore one step higher than “The 
Fairy Ring.” The tendency: started by 
Mr. Lang and Mr. Jacobs to cull from 
the field of folk tales in all directions is 
here very evident by a glance at the ta- 
ble of contents. There are all nationali- 
ties, an interesting emphasis being placed 
upon the Scandinavian. In view of the 
fact that so many library students from 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden are 
studying method in our country, this 
Scandinavian tendency, however small, 
has some significance. The editors of 
Magic Casements have compiled a 
wealth of material, but the judiciousness 
of their selection should be supplement- 
ed by careful consideration before read- 
ing. For the closely-printed pages are 
folklore, and as I contend the time is 
coming when we will have to put a stop 
to what is often told in folklore’s name. 
I had occasion to speak of the author 
of Nils to two Swedish ladies; their 
enthusiasm was sincere ; they told me that 
Selma Lagerlof was held in high esteem 
in the Far North and that undoubtedly 
she had woven legend and history with 
certain charm and naturalness in this 
book of hers, translated for English read- 
ers by Velma Swanston Howard. Nils, 
the run-away, has remarkable times in his 
flight. The illustrations to this Ameri- 
can edition are marginal, and the end 
papers consist of richly colored land- 
scapes—an idea largely in vogue among 
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London publishers. I should advise par- 
ents to give the book an examination, for 
its foundation is built upon national char- 
acteristics. 

Most readers recall the well-thumbed 





“E IS THE EXIT.” 


From Herford’s “The Peter Pan Alphabet.” 
Scribner’s. 


Arabian Nights of their early years— 
pages a mass of diamond type, and wood- 
cuts of startled acrobatic ladies and bag- 
gy gentlemen. Walter Paget’s idea is 
different in the book which he illustrated. 
The attractive cover to this edition in- 
vites inspection; it is an individual taste 
that dislikes glazed paper, but here the 
whole effect, illustrations and type, is 
agreeable. An interesting tho slight 
introduction telling of the different ver- 
sions, precedes a select number of the 
stories, which are simplified. The editor 
is prompted by Utopian desires—to have 
the stories told by word of mouth rather 
than read ; his text to be used as a basis. 

There is another edition, larger and 
more sumptuous, based upon the popular 
text of Gallaud, first printed in 1821; the 
editor’s aim is avowedly to design an edi- 
tion virginibus puerisque; have any of 
our readers ever seen a 100!-taled vol- 
ume? 

Every person, man or child, has his 
likes and dislikes. Peter Newell’s illus- 


trated Favorite Fairy Tales would em- 
phasize this to any one prone to disbe- 
lieve it. The volume is delightful in form, 
tho more ornamental than useful. Of un- 
doubted excellence are the stories therein 
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contained; for even tho the ethics of 
cruel grandmothers, and the brutality of 
bears and wolves have been discussed by 
educational upholders of the mild adap- 
tations, the immortal stories remain im- 


mortal. It speaks well for our literary 
men who voted on the admission into this 
hall of fame in the shape of a book. The 
editorial policy is amusing ; psychologists 
might find some scientific meaning in 
William J. Bryan’s liking for “The Ugly 
Duckling” and in Mark Twain’s prefer- 
ence for “Aladdin.” Undoubtedly, the 
aggregate represents a favorite choice. 
But an eminent name of the present at- 
tached to an eminent tale of the past is 
like giving something with a pound of 
tea. It often fools people into buying 
poor tea. In this case the tea is good. 

We never begrudge the publisher 
praise when he reprints something good. 
This subject brings to mind John’ Hab- 
berton’s Helen’s Babies (Moffat, Yard 
$1.50) which has been pictured by; Cory 
Kilvert. George MacDonald’s The Prin- 
cess and the Goblin is another very wel- 
come reprint of a story by one who knew 
how to tell a story. Readers of “At the 
Back of the Northwind” will turn. with 
unfailing delight to this other story. The 
new illustrations may be nice in color and 
large in design, but how wrong to sup- 
plant Hughes and Tenniel, who have be- 
come so closely identified with MacDon- 
ald and Lewis Carroll. In the present 
case the wood engravings are far better. 

Instead of using the Kipling form of 
“How the Camel Got his Hump,” Mr. 
Bourke, in his very agreeable collection 
of Fables in Feathers narrates “why the 
robin wears a red breast,” “why the owl 
can’t see in the sun” and important facts 
like that. The stories are well told, and 
the moral effect well conceived. They 
are most certainly not ordinary fables ; 
they display innate skill of the born 
raconteur. 


On the other hand there is How to 
Find Happyland, artificially told by Jas- 
mine Van Dresser. This author has 
made the antiquated mistake of “preach- 
ing; of pinning onto her stories, morals 
that are blemishes because they are so 
evident. The book is attractively pub- 
lished and for that reason all the more 
disappointing. 











Fiction. 
“eS Philip Verrill Mighels. Harper. 


Abbie ym George Madden Martin. Century. $1.50. 
Captain June. Alice Hegan Rice. Glare,” $i 


Tai. 


Two Royal Foes. Eva Madden. McClure 1.25. 

The owen of Mad oe Everett T. Tomlin- 
Houghton. fis 

The “Sein of the ae ~~ % Ralph Henry Barbour. 
—-* 1.5 

pe, float. b He Barbour. Appleton. $1.50. 

Roy and ay in >. Meaty Wright Plummer. Holt. 


$1. 
Boys pit "Girls from Thackeray. Kate Dickinson 
| aa en by George Alfred Williams. 


eld. 
The Boughters of. the Little Grey House. Continua- 
on of The Little a House. Marion Ames 
Taggart. McClure. $1.5 
The Little Colonel's Knight” Comes Riding. 
Fellows Johnston. Page. $1. 
Betty Baird’s Ventures. Se a to Betty Baird. 
a Hamlin Weibel. Little, Brown. $1.50. 
i eade. Dutton. $1.50. 


A Girl from America. . 
Ellen Douglas Deland. 


Annie 


L. 
The Friendship of "Anne. 
Wilde. $1.50. 


Big Brother. Annie Fellows Johnston. Page. $1.25. 


Yearly, we approach fiction as a horse 
without blinders approaches a post. We 
shy because of the gray shadow, the end- 
less length of mediocrity, of sameness— 
stories cut from the same pattern; stories 
of girl life, all the same; stories of foot- 
ball almost indistinguishable. The del- 
uge has been larger than ever before, 
and every type of story is represented. 
Like Polonius, we may say, there are 
the history-biographical, historical-narra- 
tive, adventurous-historical and the other 
various combinations. What grown peo- 
ple read, children read in milder form, 
and like the spawn of the deep, the liter- 
ary egg hatches forth the “series.” It 
has been impossible to deal with all the 
stories in one article ; necessity has forced 
a summary arrangement into lists. But 
a few have been individualized as repre- 
sentative of the many. You may say that 
' by constant reading my sense of appre- 
ciation is dull; granting that I see the 
dead level, the tired mind grasps at the 
unusual in the landscape, or the hopeful 
elevation along the skyline. There are 
no,peaks this year ; the horizon has hard- 
ly changed these three yule-tides past. 

The author of “Bruvver Jim’s Baby” 
has told in Sunnyside Tad a very pa- 
thetic circus story, in which the trials and 
strange adventures of the hero are 
brought to a romantic end, as all stories 
of this kind invariably end. There is a 
tendency on Mr. Mighels’s part to be- 
come over-sentimental, and to over-ac- 
centuate scenes; unfortunately, a ver- 


boseness results in some pages that drag 
considerably ; otherwise circus life on the 
road is very appealingly described and 
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the spirit of the book is sweet. The au- 
thor’s love for children is very keenly 


felt. 
Miss Martin’s Abby Ann is a 
story of a fascinating little girl 


whose character is full of faults, yet 
who is very lovable. She is sent off to 
school at an early age, because her 
mother is dead and her father wishes her 
to have the influence of women around 
her. . Of course, the school happens to 
be the one where her mother went be- 
fore her, and there our heroine meets 
with very dissimilar old ladies .whose 
hearts she wins in ways set forth in a 
clever little story. The book is wel! 
written. 

Captain June, by Mrs. Rice, ran as a 
serial in St. Nicholas magazine. It 
has a simple plot of Japanese life, in 
which a small boy, whose name indicates 
that he is the junior member of the fam- 
ily, meets an old soldier. This man is 
involved in a mystery of a mild sort, 
which June aids in solving, so that all 
ends satisfactorily, as the steamer points 
its way to American shores. 

There is a certain very charming Ger- 





SIMPLE SIMON. 


Illustrated by G. G. Wiederseim. From “Nursery 
Rhymes from Mother Goose.” Scribner’s. 


man atmosphere thruout Eva Madden’s 
Two Royal Foes, and yet we are baffled. 
For without condemning it, we needs 
must criticise it for its diffuse story, for 
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its over-exact narration of Napoleon’s 
ravages in Prussia, and for the very 
slight juvenile strain in its pages. The 
author has been a faithful student of the 
clash between the little Emperor and the 
much loved Queen Louisa, “the heroine 
of the German struggle for liberty.” 
But shall we call it a novel, a child’s 
story or history in narrative form? Miss 
Madden has missed the mark. 

Mr. E. T. Tomlinson is so seasoned a 
writer that he has already won a follow- 
ing which probably would not stop for 
criticism. however often it might be 
given. The present story, entitled The 
Camp-Fire of Mad Anthony, is built on 
historical foundation ; this the author al- 
ways tries to vouch for in prefaces and 
occasional footnotes. But invariably a 
story used as a vehicle becomes stereo- 
typed, and Mr. Tomlinson’s strength 
does not lie in his plots. If he would 
write less and take more care; if he 
would carefully observe those require- 
ments which he declared many years ago 
should dominate every juvenile book, if 
he would avoid the commonplace motive 
and situation, he might tell a distinctive 
narrative, but are we not all getting tired 
of the marvelous young heroes who out- 
rank the greatest by their greatness? 

The genre of literature designated as 

the college story is rampant: Unfortu- 
nately, Mr, Barbour has joined the ranks; 
he has a formula ail to himself; his cover 
designs teil you the story before you 
have read it. In The Spirit of the 
School the motive is honesty in athletics, 
and the author criticises those larger: ¢ol- 
leges which should set a worthy example 
to small institutions. The poor boy and 
the rich boy, the mean boy and the good 
boy, are all familiar figures ; we have met 
such types in countless other tales. Mr. 
Barbour’s Four Afloat is based on 
mystery, and contains sufficient action to 
please most boys. 
: There is another type of narrative 
which carries travel along with it. These 
stories usually bear all the earmarks in 
the title, like Miss Plummer’s Roy and 
Ray in Mexico. 

uch a volume to come from a direc- 
tor of a library school is rather a shock 
than a pleasure. Investigation has 
shown me that this type of book is con- 
sidered antiquated, a form librarians are 
loath to accept for circulation. The 
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method was worn out by Knox and But- 
terworth ; why preserve it? 

I cannot help but feel that if the lit- 
erary boys and girls, such as one finds in 
Thackeray, Dickens and George Eliot, 
are worthy at all as human studies, as 
children of an author’s fertile imagina- 
tion, they ought not to be introduced to 
readers—however skillfully maneuvered 
—by any other hand. I doubt whether 
Thackeray in slices or Dickens sand- 
wiched, even by Mrs. Kate D. Sweetser, 
is legitimate—and very often the effect 
of such retelling is opposite of what is 
planned. One’s love for David Cop- 
perfield should be had from “David 
Copperfield” and so with the others.. 

When Marion Ames Taggart wrote 
“The Little Grey House,” the result was 
an exceptionally bright story which real- 
ly needed no sequence. But the latter 
had to come, and it is a relief to find . 
The Daughters of the Little Grey House 
above the average. 

In the new story the characters are all 
grown up, and they are developed in a 
very human way, and as centers of 
pleasing incidents, told much after the 
fashion of Miss Alcott. The philosophy 
is wholesome and cheerful. The same 
author has written “Six Girls and thie 
Tea Room,” a continuation of “Six 
Girls and Bob” (W. A.. Wilde, $1.50). 
In an interesting manner there are de- 
picted the efforts of a family of young 
folks and their mother to get along in 
New York. The story introduces some 
clever suggestions regarding apartment 
life emphasizing the necessity for neigh- 
borliness. 

Mrs. Annie Fellows Johnston has 
written some nine volumes’ dealing with 
the “Little Colonel,” and in the face of 
the great popularity of the series, we 
have to charge the little Kentucky girl 
with being very inane, and the incidents 
in her life thoroly commonplace. “Had 
Mrs. Johnston contented herself with 
writing one story, instead of a Christmas 
annual, there might be some reason: for 
comparing “The Little Colonel” with 
“Little Women,” but to do so now is 
farfetched and uncritical. The present 
volume, The Little Colonel's Knight 
Comes Riding, is a sentimental narrative 
—a diluted novel. 

Anna Hamlin Weikel’s meaning in 
Betty Baird's Ventures is hard to reach 




















—presumably the difficulty of settling a 
girl in her proper sphere after gradua- 
tion. It is commonly to be expected that 
parents attend to this, but Betty’s are too 
inconsequent to be of much help. So 
their little daughter weeps thru the chap- 
ters. 

L. F. Meade’s A Girl from America 
gives such distorted views of American 
girlhood that it cannot be recommended. 
There is an obvious moral saturating the 
pages, which number 300. 

Ellen Douglas Deland is another au- 
thor of never-failing regularity. This 
time her story, The Friendship of 
Anne, is one of boarding-school life, 
with a hidden misfortune. Her girls are 
types that have little real blood in them. 
Here is the generous one, the impulsive 
one, the good one, the shoddy one. With 
such characters it is not a surprise to 
find the narrative developing mechan- 
ically—a striving to be clever. 


STORIES FOR Tiny Torts. 
The Happy Heart Family. 


field. 1.00. 
The Bed-Time Book. Helen Ha 
Duffield. 


Jessie Willcox Smith. 
Friends and Cousins. Abbie Farwell 


ton. $1.00. 
Wee Winkles and Her Friends. Gabrielle E. Jack- 


son. Harper. $1.25. 
Kitty-Cat Tales. Alice Van Leer Carrick. Lothrop, 


Lee. $1.00. 
The Adventures of a Doll. Nora Archibald Smith. 
Ill 75 cents. 


- Dan Sayre Grosebeck. McClure. 
The Cozy Lion. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Cen- 
tury. 60 cents. 

This season’s deluge has provided gen- 
erously for very young readers. 

A popular demand caused the reprint 
of Miss Gerson’s very quaint; conceit, 
The Happy Heart Family—the life his- 
tory of inverted hearts’ told for young- 
sters ; it showed to us before, in type ar- 
rangement and in the narration, a felicity 
unusual in books of this character. 

The verses written by Mrs. Whitney 
in The Bed-Time Book are of average 
quality—precocious and falsely Steven- 
sonian. Mrs. Smith, in her usual man- 
ner, depicts child-life in a haze of fem- 
inine feeling which begins to pall when 
it is seen so often. It is the fault under- 
lying most of the work of that art school 
—very original grouping with over-sen- 
timental effect. 

Let us hope that Miss Abbie Farwell 
Brown is not going to be drawn into the 
series class of writers; let us also hope 
that she will soon realize how close upon 
condescension her style is bordering, es- 


Virginia Gerson. Duf- 


Whitney. Ill, 
1.50. 
rown. Houch- 
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pecially in her volumes of three years 
past. But it is a relief to find Friends 
and Cousins less weak than “Brothers 
and Sisters,’ tho the same tendency is 
evident in each to be ethical in the midst 
of playing “treasure trove.” We speak 
thus plainly because Miss Brown has 
gained a library foothold thru her verses 
and her myth tales. Her new vein lacks 
spontaneity and imagination of a high 
character. ° 

Wee Winkles and her Friends will ap- 
peal to some children, At times it is 
foolishly sentimental and impossible in 
its practical suggestions and unimagina- 
tive playfulness, but there is sufficient 
story attached to win readers. Mrs. 
Jackson has a manner of talking down in 
this series that is thoroly false. 

In Kitty-Cat Tales a kitten tells the 
stories each night to a little girl whose 
aunt does not understand the necessity 
for bed-time “send-offs.” In this way, 
nine legends of some note are heard by 
the little heroine. They are written sim- 
ply and directly; the type in which the 
book is printed is commendable. 

In Nora Archibald Smith’s The Ad- 
ventures of a Doll there is a poor un- 
fortunate “child” subject to seven melo- 
dramatic happenings that thrill the heart 
of a little highland lassie. Miss Smith 
tells the stories in a breezy manner, but 
alack! does she think to follow this vol- 
ume with another? Why not rest con- 
tent with this small sheaf which is bound 
together in a very “Scotchy” cover! 

The Cozy Lion is a delightful bit of 
nonsense written by one who is possessed 
of the rare gift of story telling. In all 
lines of fiction Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett excels. The absolute absurdity 
of a ferocious lion being reduced to 
maudlin adoration of children is worked 
up in a most charming manner. It is a 
story which would bear telling excellent- 
ly to a library group of children, but, as 
Mrs. Burnett says, the narrator must 
know how to roar. 


‘OTHER Booxs-ror LITTLE ONEs. 
Father and Baby Plays. Century. 


$1.25. 

Book of Plays for Little Actors. Johnston and Bar- 
num. American Book Company. 30 cents. 
Improving Songs for Anxious Children. John and 

ue Carpenter. McClurg. $1.50. 


The father’s relation to the baby at 
play is here very fetchingly illustrated, 
in picture, rhyme and song, thruout Miss 


Emilie Poulsson. 
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Poulsson’s Father and Baby Plays. To 
toss, to jump, to climb, to ride, on chairs, 
on the floor, culminating in quiet plays 
—these are all treated by the author, 
who possesses a seasoned hand at child 
study. Fathers would do well to glance 
this book over; it will afford them ideas 
for many agreeable, even tho they be 
active, moments. The child require- 
ments, physically, are well grouped. 

Books of Plays for Little Actors is 
undoubtedly an attractive title, but with 
the usual disappointing inside, since it is 
intended for the classroom. 

In size Improving Songs for Anxious 
Children is ungainly, and it is disap- 
pointing both in musical scope, in illus- 
tration and in verse. The latter con- 
tains a sarcastic tone that is far from 
childlike—Stevenson reduced to unrec- 
ognizable power. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrics 
in the English Language. Palgrave. With an 
Introduction by Edward Hutton and Illustrations 
by Robert a? Bell. Dutton. $3.00. _ 

on Palace: Book of Rhymes. Edited by 

ate Douglas Wiagin and Nora Archibald Smith. 


McClure. $1.50. 
The Golden Staircase. Poems for Children Chosen 
Dibdin 


by Louey Chisholm, with pictures by M. 
Spooner. Putnam. $2.50 
Another Book of Verses i “Children. Edited by E. 
A. 9 Il. F. D. Bedford. Macmillan. 
I 
Hymns tenes Child Should Know. an by Do- 
lores Bacon. Doubl - go cents net. 
A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes. Edited by 
S. Baring-Jones. McClurg. $1.50. 
Nursery migines from Mother Goose. Mrs. Wieder- 
seim. ribner. $1.50. 
The Peter Pan Alphabet. Oliver Herford: Scribner. 
$1.00 net. ° : , 
Anthologies come and go, but Pal- 
grave holds his own, and it is simply be- 
cause he was an anthologist in the true 
sense of the word. He was fortunate in 
realizing concretely _what Matthew 
Arnold stated abstractly regarding criti- 
cism and its functions—to find the best 
in expressed thought. Of course Pal- 
grave was fortunate in having Tenny- 
son’s advice; none of his anthologies 
were characterized by what might be 
called one man’s taste. It is this very 
narrow individual note in our modern 
collections that makes them inferior to 
the few that show deep sensibility and a 
clear understanding of the best. The 
colored plates in the sumptuous volume 
of Best Songs and Lyrics must have 
been expensive to make; we only wish 
that the publishers had saved themselves 


the expense. 
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The title, Pinafore Palace, is very in- 
dicative of the age appeal. Two other 
volumes belong to the series, edited by 
Mrs. Wiggin and Miss Smith, and now 
the publishers are able to announce step- 
ping-stones to the appreciation of good 
poetry. We cannot wholly recommend 
the judicious selection, nor do we thoro- 
ly approve of the fanciful departments 
under which the verses are arranged. 

A very hastily gathered series of steps 
is The Golden Staircase—two hundred 
in number—with many examples from 
out a golden treasury and with the inclu- 
sion of many that have no reason for be- 
ing selected. The volume is beautifully 
made; it is indeed a pity that the ama- 
teur spirit should so prevail in the edi- 
torial choice. 

As a whole, Mr. Lucas’s Another 
Book of Verses for Children lacks the 
appropriateness which the first book pos- 
sessed. It is an historical record of 
verse rather than thoroly adapted in it- 
self to the tastes of young folks. While 
it is full of rich matter, arranged in 
superficial groups, it is to the student of 
juvenile literature, rather than: to the 
juvenile reader, that the book will ap- 
peal. It lacks restraint, wisdom, pur- 
pose in selection. 

The editors of the Every Child 
Should Know series have very curious- 
ly bordered upon the realm of what ev- 
ery child should not know. We re- 
member we called attention to this curi- 
ous inclination before on the part of 
Mrs. Bacon in her volume of songs. In- 
clusive anthologies are very easy to piece 
together; you are bound to hit upon 
gems in an incongruous collection. 
First, in this new volume of hymns, we 
deplore the lack of accompaniment, 
while praising the concise histories at 
the heads of each selection. Secondly, 
we condemn the confounding of adult 
comprehension with childlike appeal. 

We wish that the border decorations 
which the title page indicates were cut 
on wood, had never been stamped on the 
margin of Baring Gould’s Book of 
Nursery Songs and Rhymes. Running 
your finger rapidly along the edges, the 
whole presents a funereal appearance. 
Apart from this, some historical attitude 
is taken by the editor in the arrange- 
ment of our ‘nursery songs. Scholars 














might criticise Mr. Baring Gould for the 
slight way in which he discusses the sig- 
nificance of form, and the incomplete 


manner in which his notes indicate 
sources. Take these away, and I can- 
not see the raison d’étre for the volume. 
Dr. Furnivall’s collection is far more 
permanent. I cannot believe in half- 
hearted scholarship, and on the other 
hand I fail to recognize the need for 
scholarship in relation to rhymes and 
jingles in a book for young folks. 

Mrs. Wiederseim has entered excel- 
lently into the spirit of incongruity to be 
found in Nursery Rhymes from Mother 
Goose. It takes genuine fun to illustrate 
genuine fun, and the drawings in this 
large book are saturated with such qual- 
ity. Many people who have been to see 
“Peter Pan” have come away with 
poetry in their hearts, and no ability at 
the point of the pen. But Mr. Herford 
is favored by the gods in being able to 
draw and to write his appreciation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Whose Home Is the Wilderness. William J. 
Ill. Charles Copeland. Ginn. $1.25 net. 


What Shall We Do Now? 500 Children’s Games and 


Long. 


— Dorothy Canfield and others. Stokes. 
1.50. 
Rainy Day Diversions. Carolyn Wells. Moffat, Yard. 
$1.00 net. 
ee, *- Electricity Book for Boys. Joseph H. Adams. 
arper. 


I. 
Electricity for Sone People. Tudor Jenks. Stokes. 


The ae od Book of Locomotives. J. R. Howden. 
McClure. $2.00. 

Stories from the Olid Testament for Children. Harriet 
S. B. Beale. Illustrated effectively in the How- 
ard so manner by Roscoe Shrader and Her- 
bert Moore. ored ‘illustration from this book 
sopsotueed in —_ issue of THe INDEPENDENT, 


Yuffield. $2.0 
A Child's Life of ’ Christ. Mabel Dearmer. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.09 net. 


Under the general head, Miscellane- 
ous, we have to group various isolated 
volumes that are not sufficiently large to 
stand alone. Science, nature, practical 
books are always represented on our 
Christmas shelves, but never in such 
small quantities as this year. 

In this space we cannot cope with the 
“nature question.” However scientists 
may decry the sentimentalizing of animal 
habits, the popular writers have at least 
been successful in creating a spirit of the 
deep woods which the specialist has not 
done. Dr. Long has been under fire but 
he continues to write, and in his new 
volime, Whose Home is the Wilderness, 
attractively printed in the Seton fashion, 
he is very picturesque in his descriptions 
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of wild habits. There is, however, a 
tone of guarded analysis which shows 
that the recent fight with scientists has 
been, and, perhaps, still is. Tenants of 
the Trees, by Clarence Hawkes (Page, 
$1.50), stretches the nature question a 
point further in respect to popular treat- 
ment. Mr. E. V. Lucas compiled a book 
some time ago bearing the title What 
Shall We Do Now? It was popular and 
became well known among teachers and 
librarians ; then the publishers allowed it 
to go out of print, issuing this new vol- 
ume, which undoubtedly is based upon its 
predecessor. Rainy Day Diversions, by 
Carolyn Wells, is a peculiar volume, with 
very few suggestions for so many pages. 
Those who are mathematically inclined 
will like it, but to tax the brain with 
“short” cuts, and especially under the 
confusing form of conversation, is too 
much like work. Miss Wells has been 
more original in some of her other 
things. The youthful inventor will find 
Harper's Electricity Book for Boys very 
suggestive, for the directions seem to be 
explicit and there are numerous illustra- 
tions. The text is a guide and does not 
attempt the historical side, a very valua- 
ble aspect of Mr. Tudor Jenks’s volume 
on electricity, published by the Stokes. 

Every young scientific American 
whose ambition it is to become an en- 
gineer, will eagerly look thru this very 
full history of the advance of steam 
toward acquired speed and toward elec- 
tricity. The volume bears the significant 
title of The Boys’ Book of Locomotives. 
The text will appeal to older folks—men 
and boys of sixteen, but the pictures, 
showing the locomotive in all stages of 
its development, will draw every one’s 
attention. The descriptions are explicit. 
and have been designed with evident 
care. 

In these days of the discounting of the 
Bible in its true form, the retold class is 
better than nothing and two new volumes 
supplement each other: Harriet Beale’s 
Stories From the Old Testament and 
Mabel Dearmer’s A Child Life of Christ. 
In a democracy and especially in pub- 
lic institutions, it is perhaps well to 
guard against conflict of creed, but more 
stress should be placed by church and 
school upon spiritual training in educa- 
tion. Stories from the Bible cannot go 
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far wrong in spirit, however far away 
they may be in style. 

Because I am limited in space, I think 
it best to desist from making any further 
comment about individual books, other 
than a line or two of general indication. 
The following groups will at least serve 
to draw attention to subjects in several 
directions. 


ADDITIONAL GROUPS. 


Stories. 

The Sandman: His Ship Stories. William J. Hop- 
kins. Page. $1.50. There are many readers 
who have welcomed before the sandman stories 
of farm life, and who will be prejudiced in favor 
of this volume which deals with the sea. 

The Young Acadian. C. G. D. Roberts. Page. 50 
cents. A story of the raid from Beauséjour, 
written | one whose style is picturesque and 
whose feeling is earnest and sincere. 

Little White Indians. Fannie E. Ostrander. Page. 
$1.25. The child instinct to “play Indian” is 
appealed to in every story. 

Some or THE IRREPRESSIBLE “Series.” 

Treasure Seekers of the Andes; or, American Boys in 
Peru. Edward Strathemeyer. Lothrop, Lee. $1.25. 
We are told that this belongs to the “Pan-Amer- 
ican Series.” 

Randy’s Prince. Amy Brooks. Lothrop, Lee. $1.00. 

his closes the series of eight volumes, known 
among admirers as “The Randy Books.” There 
is a light sprinkling of love. 

Five Little Peppers in the Little Brown House. Mar- 
garet Sidney. Lothrop, Lee. $1.50. A re- 
vamped story, published because of a demand. 
“Peppers” are to be had at all seasons. 

Helen Grant, Senior. Amanda M. pemgies. Lothrop, 

e. $1.25. This is No. 5 of the brand “Helen 
Grant Books.” Amy Brooks, of “Randy” fame, 
is the illustrator. In the progress of this hero- 
ine to the grave, we may well ask—What next? 

Marion’s Vacation. Nina Rhoades. Lothrop, Lee. 
$1.25. All’s undoubtedly well that ends well, as 
the author says in the last chapter. We would 

ee if it was the end, however doubtful some 
of the moral quibbling. 

Priscilla of the Doll Shop. Nina Rhoades. Lothrop, 

e. $1.00. One among many known as “The 
Brick House Series.” 

The Great Year. A. T. Dudley. Lothrop, Lee. $1.25. 
This belongs to the “Phillips Exeter Series.” A 
tale of rivalry and college sport. To follow the 
ball honestly is not a high, however it might be a 
healthy, ambition. 

Ruth Erskine’s Son. Mrs. G. R. Alden. Lothrop, 

1.50. Srecrens has heard of “Pansy”: 
she is a perennia 
conceivable series. 

Four Boys in the Land of Cotton. Everett T. Tom- 
linson. Lothrop, Lee. $1.50. This belongs to a 
series where heroes become subject to the cus- 
toms of locality. They are annually learaing 
about our own land, and fall into traps which 
constitute the story. 

Stortes oF ADVENTURE. 


The Treasure of the Canyon. Joseph B. Ames. Holt. 
$1;5°. The locality is Arizona and the author 
ollows the usual formula of extravagant adven- 


tures and escapes. 
The Boys of Crawford’s Basin. Sidford S. Hamp. 
i A story of Colorado ranch life 


Wilde. $1.50. 
of the early ’70’s. The chapter headings are a 
fair indication of the plot. 
The Young Train Dispatcher. Burton E. Stevenson. 
Page. $1.50. The cover design is an index to 
the story. The frontispiece is suitable for a five- 
cent newspaper, and the motive of the whole is 
wane even though railroad life is fairly de- 
picted. 
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flower, blossoming in every | 








Dillon Wallace. Revell. 
winter’s tale dealing with the fur trappers. 


Ungara Bob. $1.50. A 


Stories witH Hisroricat Basis. 
At the Mikado’s Court. Henry H. Lewis. 


Descriptive of three American boys 


Appleton. 
i:-50. _in 
odern Japan, with pictures for the first third 


of the story. e marvellous adventures end 
in hints of diplomatic service. Of course, there 
are plots. 


The Young Trailers. Joseph A. Altsheler. Appleton. 
-- A tale of early Kentucky which means 
ndians, scouts, etc. 

Buck Jones at Annapolis. Richard Pearson Hobson. 
Appleton. $1.50. Author, text, pictures, cover, 
title, all stamp this as a navy story. 

On the Trail of the Arabs. UHerbert Strang. ‘Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.50. This successor to Henty tells 
of heroic deeds in Africa. A thick and closely 
printed volume, told in the usual style. 

Defending His Flag; or, a Boy in Blue and a Boy 
in Gray. Edward Stratemeyer. Lothrop, Lee. 
$1.50. The usual effort to do justice to both 
sides. The author asserts in a preface his histori- 
cal accuracy and believes his view the faithful 
one. 

Napoleon’s Young Neighbor. Helen Leah Reed. 
Little, Brown. $1.50. e author of the Bren- 
der Books describes a friendship between the 
Emperor and the heroine. The object is to 
teach history thru story. 

Long Knives. The story of How they Won _the 
West. George Cary Eggleston. Lothrop, Lee. 
= A combination of history and adventure. 
n some places, data is drawn exactly from 
memoirs. It is to be deplored that Mr. Eggles- 
ton does not write legitimate biography. 

Boys of the Border. Mary P. Wells Smith. Little, 
Brown. $1.25. Belongs to the “Old Deerfield 
Series” and covers a period in the French and 
Indian wars, 1746-1755. The appendices give the 
historical settings. 

ADDITIONAL STORIES. 


—— Runaway.- Olive Thorne Miller. 
1.25. 
Little Miss Cricket’s New Home. Gabrielle E. Jack- 


Houghton. 


son. leton. $1.25. ; 

Day: Her Year in New York. Anna Chapin Ray. 
Little, Brown. $1.50. 

Mrs. Tuckerman’s Nieces. Helen Dawes Brown. 
Houghton. $1.50. 

Theodora. Katharine Pyle and Laura Spencer Porter. 

“ Little, Brown. $1.25. 

Little Girl and Philip. Gertrude Smith. Harper. 
$1.30 net. 


ApDITIUNAL Farry TALEs. 


American Indian Fairy Tales. Margaret Compton. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.50. A decorative volume of 
legends based on Government reports of Indian 
Life preserved by the Smithsonian Institute. 

Russian a. Book. Translated by Nathan Haskell 

ole. ll. Bilibin. Crowell. $2.00. Mostly 
based on folk lore. : 

The Wind Fairies and Other Tales. Mary De Mor- 
gan. Dutton. $1.50. A fanciful collection of 
stories with some doubtful illustrations. 

FanciFuL TALEs. 


Ozma of Oz. L. Frank Baum. Reilly & Britton. 
$1.25. Another story of that peculiar land of 
mechanical humanities. 

The Jeweled Toad. Isabel M. ighomee. Pictures 
by W. nslow. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. An 
Oz type of story with Oz colors to the pictures. 


Larce Books. 


Little Travelers Around the World. Pictures by 
George Bonawitz. Text by Helen Coleman 
Barnes. $1.50. 


3 : Here is geography told in the 
sight seeing coach style. It is about as thoroly 
ificial in intent and in effect as the Cook’s tours 
are. A very odd omission is a map which would 
at least have added an element of usefulness to 
the chapters. The merchant flags reproduced in 
color are interesting. But we shouldn’t buy a 
thick book for the sake of two pages. 
More About the Roosevelt Bears. Seymour Eaton. 
Stern. $1.50. i verses hére have the same spir- 
ited jingle to them as are to be found in the 














}rownie adventures. But the pictures lack the light 
playfulness and the active fun of Mr. Cox’s little 
mien. These bears are doing in a clumsy fashion 
what others have done before them; such books 
have a popularity, because the newspapers have 
created a demand for them. It is unfortunate. 

Garden-Lan1. Robert hambers. Appleton. 
$1.50. One of a series in which useful informa- 
tion is dealt out in easy dialog. The children 
are thoroly artificial and the scientific value slight. 

Son Riley Rabbit and Little Girl. Grace MacGowan 
Cooke. Stokes. $1.50. A number of rabbit 
stories for young folks of five and six years. 

Uncle Remus and Br’er Rabbit. oel Chandler Har- 
ris. Ill. by J. A. Condé. Stokes. $1.00. Chiefly 
consists of pictures illustrative of the important 
events in Br’er Rabbit’s life. 

According to Grandma. Alice Calhoun Haines. III. 
by B. Cory Kilvert. Stokes. $1.50. The most 
important part of this book are the pictures by 
Mr. Kilvert. They are quaint in idea, and it 
was a mistake not to reproduce them all in color. 
Possibly the publishers have in mind for later on 
a suitable calendar. The present book is very 
strikingly bound in figured cloth. 

The Golliwogg’s Christmas. Florence K. Upton and 
Bertha Upton. Longmans. $2.00. This hideous 
creature of red, white, blue and black propot- 
tions is an annual visitor, more familiar than 


subtle. 

Childhood. Millicent and Gatha Sowerby. Duffield. 
$1.50. he color plates are feelingly thought 
out and well reproduced. 

Orurr Booxs ror Tiny Tors. 

Little Mother Series: The Stories the Three Baby 
Bears Told. The Three Baby Bears. The Toy 

Bearkin’s Christmas Tree. The Baby Bears’ Pic- 

nic. The Little Toy Bearkins. y John H. 

Jewett. Illustrated by various artists. Each 

50 cents. Nister, Dutton. In form these are very 

excellent little volumes. But the verses are 

strained, and carry the story lamely. 
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Containing Fairy Tales 


Little People’s Story Box. 
from Grimm, Fairy Tales from Andersen, 
Nursery Rhymes, Nursery Tales. Nister, Dutton. 
$1.00 per sent. ese little volumes are very 
attractive-and so are the pictures, altho the blue 
and r give them the appearance of crudity. 
But in small space the booklets contain some en- 
joyable moment;. As an inexpensive gift, they 
hold a variety of good things for smeil children, 
which cannot be said of the average publication 
in large type and easy words. 


Let’s Pretend. Cubitt, Bingham. Nister, Dutton. 
$1.00. Suggestions in pictures and rhymes for 
outdoor fun. 

Our Picture Book. Nister, Dutton... $1.25. Not so 
successful in execution, but yet full of color. 
The Little People’s Scrap Book. Nister, Dutton. 

$1.50. Every page is crammed with very clever 


pictures of all kinds, done in color. It contains 

much amusement, and suggestions for many story 

hours. 
Neah’s Ark. 


Nister, Dutton. 50 cents. 


Jack and Jill and Other Nursery Rhymes. Nister, 
Dutton. 25 cents. 
My Pussy Cat Book. Nister, Dutton. 50 cents. 


Richly colored paper volumes with simple pic- 
tures. The latter is especially artistic and will 
delight grown up youngsters as well as small 


people. 

The Toy Model Book. Nister, Dutton. 25 cents. 

The Farm Yard Model Book. Nister, Dutton. 50 
cents. Two works for children who like to cut 
out things with scissors. It is a clever and legiti- 
mate move on the part of publishers to increase 
sales. The Stokes Co. also issue volumes of the 
same character. It is certainly a better way of 
wasting money than fireworks. 





Any of the books reviewed or advertised in this 
number will be sent by THe INDEPENDENT on receipt 
of price. 





The Night-Rider’s Reason of Being 


BY MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


[The writer of this article has visited the field of these outrages and studied the con- 


ditions.—Ep1rTor. ] 


OWARD midnight, Friday, Decem- 
T- ber 6th, three hundred masked 
men, heavily armed, rode into the 

town of Hopkinsville, Ky. It is a fine, 
thriving town, the capital of Christian 
County, which is one of the richest in the 
State, and raises yearly the biggest crop 
of tobacco. The town is well built, has 
sewers, gas and water works, electric 
lights, telephones, railroads, even auto- 
mobiles. There are perhaps ten thousand 
inhabitants, white and black. The for- 
eign element is so small as to be negligi- 
ble. There is much and varied business, 
but the backbone of it is tobacco. There 
are possibly a dozen big warehouses and 





factories concerned in the handling of 
that staple. 

The masked men had come to burn 
these tobacco houses—at least some part 
of them. They did the work thoroly, set- 
ting guard over the fire company so there 
should be no interference. Only a wind- 
less night saved the whole town from 
burning. The night-riders had driven 
out the telephone operators to prevent 
calling help from the outside. They en- 
countered some resistance. One citizen 
was killed, and two night-riders so sorely 
wounded that they have since died. An- 
other man, an independent tobacco buyer. 
was severely whipt, after he had refused 
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to obey orders to leave town and never 
come back to it. By way of finish the 
night-riders shot out windows. Those 
in the Kentuckian office suffered most. 
The Kentuckian is one of two daily 
papers, and its edit6ér, C. E. Meacham 
by name, is also Mayor of the town. 
Thus he had had the chance to foil a 
similar attack, planned a year earlier. 
He has sinned further, in speaking out as 
editor, man and citizen, against the night- 
rider and all his works. ; 

The night-rider, of course, has a rea- 
son for being. It is the rattling fight 
raised over tobacco prices. It has raged 
for three years past, almost ever since 
the formation of the Planters’ Protective 
Association, which was organized in 
1904, and called into being by the fact 
that tobacco sold for less than it had cost 
to raise it. The Trust was answerable 
- for the price, said the tobacco growers— 
there was nothing for it but to pool the 
crop and hold it for more money. This 
was done in part—but only in part. 
Otherwise there would never have been 
excuse for night-riding. 

At present the association has twenty- 
seven thousand members, and controls 
the biggest part of the export tobacco 
crop raised in Western Kentucky and 
Northwestern Tennessee. Prices have 
risen amazingly. The association takes 
the credit of raising them. No doubt it 
deserves much of it, tho other things 
have helped. Where the shoe pinches is 
that they have risen most for the hill- 
billys. Hill-billys are the tobacco-grow- 
ers who stay outside, and are rewarded 
for their contumacy by the independent 
buyers. They-are not so plenty as they 
were—the night-rider has done effective 
missionary work. Officially the associa- 
tion condemns him, and no doubt speaks 
sincerely. Those at the head of it can 
not fail to see that if unchecked he may 
provoke its destruction. Indeed, some of 
those in authority say he is not working 
for the association but against it—that 
the Trust incites him to do his work, with 
the express purpose of destroying and 
discrediting the association. 

In proof they adduce the fact that the 
only depredators who as yet have been 
punished, a white man and a negro, serv- 
ing penitentiary sentences for scraping 
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plant beds, have confessed that they 
were hired to do the scraping by folk in 
Trust employ. Against that take the 
fact that with outrages running beyond 
a thousand, the perpetrators, who are 
bound to be known, go scot free. Hop- 
kinsville is not the only town which has 
been raided and suffered burnings. 
Upon Thanksgiving night, 1906, Prince- 
ton, the capital of Caldwell County, was 
captured by masked men, who set fire 
to two big tobacco houses, and held the 
town in check until they were destroyed. 
Other factories and warehouses have 
been burned, or blown up, at Trenton, 
Elkton, Fredonia, and smaller villages. 
Barns have been burned, too, and the to- 
bacco hanging in them pulled down and 
trampled. obacco beds have been 
scraped just as the plants were ready for 
setting out, live stock killed, young to- 
bacco pulled up, threshing machines 
burned or blown up, sacked wheat 
burned, tobacco hogsheads rolled into 
rivers, or hacked open and the contents 
destroyed. Even this is not all; sleep- 
ing families have been shot up by yell- 
ing mobs, men whipt, and warned, 
either to join the Association or be more 
faithful to their Association pledges, or 
else—this more rarely—to leave the 
country, and leave quick. 

Those who have suffered are either 
hill-billys or Association men suspected 
of being lukewarm in the faith. The 
provocation is that the hill-billys, the 
hill-billys only, stand between the Asso- 
ciation and complete control of the sit- 
uation. Moreover, they are a menace to 
it—a club in the Trust’s hands for its 
destruction. Therefore, say the unrea- 
soning, if they will not come in of them- 
selves, they must be brought in. . Whip 
them? Why not? By thus standing 
out against the general good they have 
forfeited all right to consideration. 

This is not the Association’s attitude, 
rather that of the heady, the ttirbulent, 
the tyrannical among its members. But 
it is undeniable that men who would not 
do such work, not even on pain of death, 
fail to condemn it explicitly when. it is 
done under cover of darkness. Indeed. 
the Association faith is after a sort an 
obsession. No doubt there is a reason 


for the faith—things were sad and bad 

















¢ THE NIGHT-RIDER’S REASON OF: BEING 


when the Association came to better 
them. Poor folks working hard—tobac- 
co raising spells hard work thruout—got 
less than thirty cents a day—and found 
themselves. Naturally, they are heart 
and soul for the thing which has helped 
them up from the slough of debt and 
despond. As naturally it makes them 
bitterly angry to see the hill-billys, who 
have refused to help in the great work, 
reap the biggest. profit. 

Hopkinsville has been reckoned thru- 
out the fight a stronghold of the Trust 
—hence the attack. The money loss in- 
flicted runs up to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars; ‘the Governor sent troops 
and kept the community for some days 
under martial law. In that he was very 
wise. Earlier outrages had shown him 
something supine. He was then a man 
of ambitions. Now a Senator-elect he 
perhaps feels himself a man of fruitions. 
However that may be, he has done well. 
So has the Governor of Tennessee, 
whose offered rewards for night-riders 
aggregate four thousand dollars. Ten- 
nessee’s tobacco counties have had the 
same: sort of lawlessness, but not quite 
reaching the Kentucky degree. 

Two months back there was promise 
and prophecy of peace thruout the to- 
bacco region. The present trouble is a 
curious echo of the panic. The panic, of 
course, pretty well stopped advances on 
tobacco, and made hard lines for those 
who had no other way of raising money. 
Men who had pledged their crops to the 
Association had to wait the moving of 
the financial waters. Those outside could 
sell right off, get the money from the 
Trust, and go about jingling it in their 
pockets. So there was great temptation 
to quit the Association and sell independ- 
ently. Somehow the night-riders got a 
notion that the panic was superinduced 
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on purpose thus to break up their organi- 
zation and the many similar ones among 
other sorts of farmers. There was but 
one remedy, a dreadful and drastic one— 
to drive out the Trust, root and branch, 
likewise the independent buyers allied to 
it. Then the hill-billys must perforce 
come into the Association—as, in turn, 
whoever wanted tobacco must come to it 
to buy. 

They would come—because they could 
not help themselves. Tobacco controlled 
by the Association is export or shipping 
leaf. Foreign markets demand it—it is 
so thick and gummy and flavorous, Fur- 
thermore, in many countries — Italy, 
Spain, France and Austria-Hungary—the 
business of tobacco importation is a gov- 
ernment monopoly, productive of reve- 
nue, the governments cannot do without. 
Even before the Trust came, the agents 
of these governments did much to de- 
press prices. With no other available 
source of supply, they would have to pay 
what the Association pleased to ask—if 
only it could make itself supreme. 

Faulty reasoning, perhaps—but con- 
vincing enough to men wanting to believe 
it. They are proving their faith by bit- 
ter works. What they do deserves con- 
sideration by the whole people. It is por- 
tentous of bitter work to come unless 
there are brought to pass different con- 
ditions. Night-riding is wholly,’ utterly, 
entirely indefensible—those who do it are 
enemies of the common weal—yet it is 
born of a deep, dumb conviction that, 
since the Trust either owns the law or is 
beyond its reach, the only recourse of the 
plain people is to be thus a law unto them- 
selves. Reliefs are contagious. Should 
this one by any chance spread to even half 
the eighty-odd millions in these United 
States, the results might be such as would 
truly stagger humanity. 
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‘SEVENTY - FIVE 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


[The Sunbeam, a weekly political journal, published 
at Hartford, Conn., in its issue dated April 3d, 1841, con- 
tained the following poem of Whittier’s, which has never 
been collected and which I have never seen elsewhere. I 
think these warlike verses were written by the Quaker poet 
many years before the date of publication given above; 
for nothing in their tone is to be found in what he wrote 
after the great change that came over his spirit when he 
was about twenty-five years of age. All references to 
warlike scenes that occur in his poems written after $832 
are tempered with deprecation of war. It is curious to 
compare this poem with one upon the same theme, written 
in 1875 for a centennial occasion, entitled ‘‘ Lexington, 
1775.’” My impression is that these lines were written in 
1825, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, but like the eulogy of Alexander I., 
published in “‘ The Independent.’’ December, 1995, and 
like his ‘‘Lafayette,’’ issued in 1906 on a leaflet, he 
withheld them from publication. His ‘Song of the 
Vermonters’ was a boyish effervescence to which he did 
not attach his name, and which he did not. acknowledge 
till late in life. I cannot believe he sent the following lines 
to the Sunbeam in 1841, but think it likely that while 
editing a Hartford paper in 1830 he gave some friend a 
copy of them, and that they were published without his 
consent, and probably without his knowledge. 


SAMUEL T. PICKARD.|] 
Amesbury, Mass. 


broke on the hush of morn— 

It startled the dull midnight ; 

Like the stirring peal of a battle-horn, 
It summoned them forth to the fight. 






It rose o’er the swelling hill, 


By the meadows green it was heard, 


Calling out for the strength of the freeman’s will 


And the might of the freeman’s sword | 















































The rivers heard the noise— 
The valleys rung it out ; 

And every heart leaped high at the voice 
Of that thrilling battle-shout! 

They sprang from the bridal bed, 


From the pallet of labor’s rest, 













And they hurried away to the field of the dead, 


Like a tardy marriage-guest. 


They left the plow in the corn, 
They left the steer in the yoke; 








And away from mother and child that morn, 
And the maiden’s first kiss, they broke! 


In the shower of the deadly shot, 


In the lurid van of the war, 








Sternly they stood, but they answered not 


To the hirelings’ wild hurrah. 


But still as the brooding storm, 


Ere it lashes ocean to foam, 









The strength of the free was in every arm, 


And every heart on its home. 
Of their pleasant homes they thought— 
They prayed to their fathers’ God— 








And forward they went till their dear blood bought 


The broad free land they trod! 
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FACSIMILE AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF WHITTIER TO COLONEL HIGGINSON. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier - 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


[No other living friend of the poet Whittier is so competent to give us a picture of 
him as is Colonel Higginson, whom we would have long remain with us to connect our gen- 
eration. with that of Longfellow and Holmes and Lowell and the Quaker poet and reformer. 
This week is the one hundredth anniversary of Whuittier’s birth, and we are glad to publish 
also an early poem by Whittier hitherto unrecognized as his.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE birth of John Greenleaf Whit- 
+ tier took place on December 17, 
1807, and its centennial anniver- 

sary is upon us this year. It seems a 
curious fact that Whittier’s birthday 
and Longfellow’s should come so near 
together; and it - : 


where. With Lowell.at one end of the 
table and Holmes at the “other, no one 
else was really needed for the’.conversa- 
tion. Yet when the talk finally took a 
serious tone, either Whittier or Long- 
fellow could do his part. Thus Bayard 
Taylor wrote to 





is also a striking 
fact that the cele- 
bration of their 
memory should 
fall mainly in the 
cities, in one 
case, and in 
country towns, 
in the other. The 
two poets may 
in a manner be 
classed among 
those human ex- 
tremes which 
proverbially 
meet. Their old 
family home- 
steads were with- 
in five miles of 
one another and 
their maturer 
lives were passed 
within thirty-five 
miles. Their hab- 








a friend (on July 
22d, 1850): 

“Friday morning, 
early, Lowell and I 
started for Ames- 
bury, which we 
reached in a terrible 
north-easter. What 
a capital time we 
had with Whittier in 
his nook of a study 
with the rain pour- 
ing on the roof and 
the wind howling at 
the door.” 


Not less lively, 
I am sure, was 
the conversation 
when the two 
Cary sisters, 
Alice and 
Phoebe, coming 
from Ohio, de- 
scended during 
Whittier’s ab- 
scence upon his 








its of life were 
diametrically op- 
posite in some re- 


dear old mother, 
and being told 
that he was in 


spects, while very Boston an- 
similar in others. nounced with 
Each in his own After an engraving on steel by H. W. Smith from a what was then 
way was both photograph by Hawes. called “Western 
reticent and frankness,” that 
companionable. At dinner parties, it was no matter; they would cheerfully 


to which the authors of that day 
were addicted, these two might very 
possibly sit side by side and each 
very likely be quite silent, tho each 
of them relished and remembered ev- 
ery bright saying that came from else- 


come in and stay over night in the hope 
of meeting him the next day, which is 
what actually happened. 

He, at another period, went thru two 
sessions of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture without once getting on his feet, yet 
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past or defeated measures by his quiet 
power. His type of character was recog- 
nized by strangers, if not always by 











WHITTIER IN YOUTH. 
From a portrait owned by Colorel Higginson. 


neighbors ; and Edmund Gosse, the well- 
known English author, says of him: 

“I think it would be difficult to form in the 
imagination a figure more appropriate to Whit- 
tier’s writings than Whittier himself proved to 
be in the flesh.” 

It is very unfortunate that there re- 
mains no portrait of him in his early 
youth, when he was a singularly hand- 
some man. I find a description of him 
bv myself, written many years ago and 
giving my first sight of him in these 
words: 

“He was a very handsome man, perfectly 
erect, well formed, with jet black hair, rich 
brunet complexion and brilliant eyes. He 
and Webster had eyes somewhat alike, tho 
Webster’s head was much larger than his.” 

Lewell’s early friend Miller McKim 
wrote thus of Whittier a little later: 

“He wore a dark frockcoat with standing 
collar, which with his thin hair, dark and some- 


times flashing eyes and black whiskers, not 
large, but noticeable in those unhirsute days, 
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gave him, to my then unpracticed eye, quite 
as much of a military as of a Quaker aspect.” 


Better than either of these is the terse 
and unsurpassable description given by 
Robert S. Rantoul, of Salem, who speaks 
of Whittier as having even in later life 
“the reticence and presence of an Arab 
chief with the eye of an eagle.” 

The life of Whittier in Amesbury was 
essentially that of the typical village poet 
among the village people. He was their 
pride and their leader, taking it as simply 
as any one could; was careful and ab- 
stemious, reticent rather than exuberant 
in manner, and met them wholly on 
matters of every day. He could sit on 
a barrel and talk politics with the people 


“who came to the village store, but he did 


not read them his verses. I was once 
expressing regret for his ill health when 
talking with one of the leading citizens 
of Amesbury, whereupon my companion 
could not agree with me; he thought 
that Whittier’s ill health had helped him 
in one way, for it had kept him from 
engaging in business, and had led him 
to writing poetry instead. He himself, 
having enjoyed good health, had written 
no poems. He spoke of poetry as if it 
were a second choice, but still a fairly 
good investment; and suggested the 
Edinburgh citizen who thought that 
Sir Walter Scott might have been “sic 
a respectable mon” had he stuck to his 
original trade of law advocate. 
Nothing is more vivid to me, after 
more than fifty years of memory, than 
my occasional visits to the house of 
Whittier when I, too, lived on the Merri- 
mac. His placid mother presided with 
few words at the tea-table whose cloth 
and napkins rivaled her soul in white- 
ness, and with her was Whittier’s bril- 
liant sister, Lizzie, so unlike her brother 
in temperament that they seemed, as it 
were, to complete each other’s deficien- 
cies and make up one well-balanced soul. 
She was as plain in feature as he was 
handsome and her great dark eyes were 
much more luminous and expressive 
than his, always flashing with fun or 
soft with emotion, and often changing 
with lightning rapidity from one expres- 
sion to the other. Her nose was large 
and aquiline, while his face was almost 
Grecian and she had odd motions of the 
head so that her glances seemed shot at 
you like javelins from each side of a 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


prominent barrier. Her complexion was 
sallow, not rich brunet like his; and 
while he was reticent, her gay raillery 
was unceasing and was enjoyed as much 
by him as by anybody. They had a de- 
lightful old-fashioned parlor fire which 
a lady who had been long a neighbor 
thus described : 


“That fire was a perpetual source of pleas- 
ure and annoyance to us all. It was an old- 
fashioned Franklin stove, that smoked on the 
slightest provocation, and scattered the ashes 
over the hearth. At the same time it had a 
habit of throwing out the most charming 
gleams and shadows, especially if driftwood 
was being burned. Mr. Whittier was very 
jealous Of any one else tending or poking the 
fite. Often I have unconsciously taken the 
tongs to touch up a brand, when his hand 
would stay mine, and he would say, ‘Thee must 
not touch that, it is just right, and perhaps 
the next minute he would have the tongs and 
do just what I had attempted. I have fre- 
quently gone in at twilight and found him lying 
on the lounge, watching the flitting shadows, 
and repeating aloud from some favorite author, 
generally Scott or Burns. His mood and con- 
versation at such times were particularly de- 
lightful. The beautiful poem, ‘Burning Drift- 
wood,’ was doubtless inspired by such expe- 
riences.” - 


Whittier always regarded it as a mis- 


fortune and, indeed, the only disad- 
vantage resulting from his early poverty, 
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better able to drop. Whittier’s first vol- 
ume, for instance, called “The Legends 
of New England,” appeared when he 
had been five years before the public as 
a writer and had printed more than one 
hundred poems in various periodicals, 
only twenty of which are now to be 
found in any final edition of his works. 
Whenever, in later life, he obtained pos- 
session of a copy of this book, he 
destroyed it, sometimes paying five dol- 
lars for it. He said he looked it thru 
and “it seemed like somebody else.” 
There was, as Mr. Pickard justly states, 
“a sudden and even startling change” in 
the character of his poetry when he 
made up his mind to champion the cause 
of the slave. Even that, however, 
brought him no safety from too zealous 
friends. While he was in New York in 
1837, Isaac Knapp of Boston, who pub- 
lished The Liberator, issued without con- 
sulting him a volume of more than a 
hundred pages, entitled “Poems written 
during the Progress of the Abolition 
Question in the United States between 
the years 1830 and 1838. By John G. 
Whittier.” This was the first edition of 
his collected poems. Even in this he con- 
fesses that there were pieces which he 
would willingly have let die. He tells 














WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE, 


that his first books were published at 
great disadvantage, thus preserving the 
class of juvenile poems which Long- 
fellow wrote almost as early, but was 


NEAR HAVERHILL, MASS. 


us, himself, in the introduction that 
“many of these were written with no ex- 
pectation that they would survive the 
occasions which called them forth.” 
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They were “protests” and “trumpet- 
calls,” he says, and he quoted Thomas 
Jefferson, who, in his terrible denuncia- 
tion of slavery, in the “Notes on Vir- 
ginia” says, “lt is impossible to be tem- 
perate and pursue the subject of 
Slavery.” 

The climax of Whittier’s popular fame 
was found, of course, as unmistakably 
in ‘‘Snow-Bound,” as was that of Long- 
fellow in “Evangeline,” each being based 
distinctively on an American theme, but 
Whittier’s having the charm of personal 
association with the locality. He wrote 
to his publisher on August 28, 1865, 

“I am writing a poem ‘Snow-Bound, a Win- 
ter Idyl,’ a homely picture of old New Eng- 
land homes. If I ever finish, I hope and trust 
it will be good.” 

He wrote the poem largely as a 
memorial of his mother and his sister ; 
and as a result, Mr. Carpenter, one of 
his biographers, says of him truly that: 

“Such was his art, there is no other family 
in the world whose members are so widely 
known among the people who speak the English 
tongue.” 

Compared with this, the unexpected 
profit of ten thousand dollars on the very 
first edition was to him trivial and 
perhaps, conveyed a pang because of the 
departure of those for whose sake the in- 
creased worldly fortune would have 
brought some especial value. It needs 
no added praise and I turn by prefer- 
ence to his praises given to others, in 
this case still of Longfellow. 

I know of no place where Whittier 
fulfils with more delicate precision this 
same candor in his spiritual message to 


the world than in his‘ review of “Evan- 


geline,” which fell under my notice dur- 
ing our recent Longfellow jubilee. 
Whittier reads the spirit of the poem so 


truly that before he reaches the end: of’ 


it he avows himself quite reconciled to 


the author’s forbearance, defends him . 


against those who had demanded of him 
a sterner denunciation of wrong, and 
pronounces the poem itself rather a 
“psalm of love and forgiveness.” He 
adds: 


“The gentleness and peace of Christian meek- 
ness and forbearance breathe through it. Not 
a word of censure is directly applied to the 
marauding workers of the mighty sorrow 
which it describes just as it would a calamity 
from the elements,—a visitation of God. The 
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reader, however, connot fail to award justice 
to the wrongdoers.” 


Yet in spite of all this praise, this 
friendly critic cannot help saying that 
the outburst of the stout Basil in the 
church at Grand Pré was 4 great relief 
to the whole affair; and he closes the 
criticism with an emphatic reproof of, the 
early New England spirit of persecution, 
such reproof as might well be expected 
from the man who kept a John Brown 
memorial hanging on his wall. 

Whittier wrote in later life’ an auto- 
biographical letter, which he afterward 
had printed privately, for use in corre- 
spondence, and thus sums up his self- 
analysis in the closing paragraphs: 


“I have been a member of the Society of 
Friends by birthright, and by a settled con- 
viction of the truth of its principles and the 
importance of its testimonies; while, at the 
same time, I have a kind feeling towards all 
who are seeking, in different ways from mine, 
to serve God and benefit their fellow-men. 

“Neither of my sisters are living. My dear 
mother, to whom I owe much every way; died 
in 1858. _My brother is still living, in the city 
of Boston. ars re 

“My health was never robust; I inherited 
from both my parents a sensitive, nervous 
temperament; and one of my earliest recollec- 
tions is of pain in the head, from which I 
have suffered all my life. For many years I 
have not been able to read or write for more 
than half an hour at a time; often not so long. 
Of late, my hearing has been defective. But in 
many ways I have been blest far beyond my 
deserving; and, grateful to the Divine Provi- 
dence, I tranquilly await the close of a life 
which has been longer, and on the whole hap- 
pier, than I had reason to expect; altho far 
different from that which I dreamed of in 
youth. My experience confirms the words of 
old time, that ‘it is not in man who walketh to 
direct his steps.’ Claiming no exemption from 
the sins and follies of our common humanity. 
I dare not complain of their inevitable penal- 
ties.” 

Whittier. undoubtedly divides with 
Longfellow, among American poets, the 
leading applause of the English-speaking 
world; an achievement relatively greater 
in his case than in Longfellow’s, from the 
fact that he never quitted his own coun- 
try in person. The reason which he once 
gave to me for this lay in the fact that 
while he always took the greatest interest 
in all books of travel, yet each filled his 
mind so vividly that he dropped the sub- 
ject of that country and went on to inter- 
est himself in some other country. Some- 
where in some undescribed region he in- 




















terests himself now. It takes more than 
a hundred years after a man’s death to 
judge whether his fame is to be perma- 
nent. Even if he gains it, how limited it 
is at the best! Strictly speaking, there 
is no literary fame worth envying, 
save Shakespeare’s; and Shakespeare’s 
amounts to this, that Addison wrote 
“An Account of the Greatest English 
Poets,” in which Shakespeare’s name 
did not appear, and that, of the people 
one meets in the streets of his own coun- 
try, the majority may not even be well 
acquainted with that name. . It was well 
said by the racy old English poet, Daniel, 
“How many thousand never heard the name 

Of Sidney or of Spenser, and their books; 
And yet brave fellows, and presume of fame, 

an wen to bear down all the world with 

ooks. 


MEN WE ARE WATCHING 
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Happy is that author, if such there be, 
who, altho his renown be ever so small 
in his lifetime, does not greatly concern 
himself about it, being so occupied with 
some friendly thought or hope for man- 
kind that his own renown is a matter of 
slight importance. It is for this that Whit- 
tier always expressed gratitude to the 
anti-slavery agitation, because it had kept 
him free from the narrowness of a mere- 
ly literaty ambition. He would have said 
with’ that ‘high minded French radical, 
Proudhon, “Thou God, who hast placed 
in my heart the sentiment of justice be- 
fore my ‘reason comprehended it, hear 
my ardent prayer. ._ May my mem- 
ory perish, if humanity may but be free!” 
This, and nothing less than this, might 
stand as Whittier’s spiritual message. 


CamsBripce, MAss. 


Men We-Are Watching 


BY, A- WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


SENATOR THomas P. Gore, oF OKLAa- 
HOMA. 


HE advent of the Sixtieth Congress 
has called more new men to the 
Senate than often come down all 

at once upon that non-expiring fold. 
There are other peculiar features: an 
unusually large proportion are men who 
have already gained more or less na- 
tional repute—men who have already 
been watched.and on whom the eye of 
curiosity at least is still fixt, wondering 
how they will make out in the sedately 
sacred chamber. Almost all of them 
have come loaded to the muzzle with one 
hobby or another, and some of them pro- 
pose to ride rough shod—or unshod— 
right down the center aisle of the Cham- 
ber. Some of the new ones will be less 
entertaining and less well watched be- 
fore the session is over, but among those 
who promise to grow, rapidly, in public 
interest and attention is Thomas P. 
Gore, the blind Senator from the new 
State of Oklahoma. 

Simply to pass him on the street, with- 
out knowing him, would instantly sug- 
gest that his is an intensely interesting 
personality. It is not at all due to the 


fact that he is totally blind, though it 
surely makes more remarkable the suc- 


cess and triumph he has already at- 
tained. He is rather tall and powerfully 
built. He stands straighter than the 
proverbial arrow, for his broad shoulders 
incline backward. There is no appear- 
ance about him of cautiously feeling his 
way. He walks and acts and looks and 
talks like a man who has established an 
irrefragable confidence in himself. 

He is the .youngest member of the 
Senate and was present to take the oath 
at the opening of the session; but he 
came by Governor’s appointment, as 
the new State Legislature only met the 
middle of December. When the ques- 
tion of credentials came up, the Senate 
committee discovered that the Constitu- 
tion conferred the appointing power on 
the Governor when vacancies occurred 
between sessions of the Legislature. 
This being the first session there was no 
“between,” and Gore and his colleague, 
Senator Owen, were told that they must 
wait their election by the Legislature. It 
was not much of a-wait, for they were 
sure of election December 7th; but it 
was hard on Gore because December 
2nd, when he wanted to take the Senate 
oath, he was only thirty-six, while the 
seventh, when the Legislature elects, is 
also his thirty-seventh birthday. An 
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SENATOR GORE. 
The Blind Senator of Oklahoma. 


inch, if it’s on a man’s nose, makes a 
difference. Senator Burrows, chairman 
of the Committee on Elections, is a 
stickler for the rites, but also a man who 
desperately hates to disappoint, and to 
mend matters if he could, he offered to 
present a bill to the Senate postponing 
Gore’s birthday. . 

Senator Gore is well up in the class 
of men whom it is distinctly pleasant to 
meet. He likes to be met. His strong 
hand gives you the real Southern grip. 
The face lights up with a pleasant smile 
and an exceptionally musical voice con- 
vinces you at the start that you are 
persona grata until you prove yourself 
unworthy. 

The smooth-shaven face is decidedly 
classic. The head is large, covered with 
light brown hair, well shaped for the 
vigorous machinery it contains and the 
material it turns out. 

Gore comes. to the Senate with the 
reputation of being one of the steading 
orators of the South. There is nothing 
ostentatious about him, but he has 
brought his shore of hobbies, which he is 


ready to ventilate at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and he is among a very few of the 
new: ones who may hope to be listened 
to, for a time, by something better than 
empty armchairs. The hobby which is 
nearest his heart seems to be the re- 
moval of the restriction on the sale of 
Indian lands, but parenthetically he told 
me, the other day, that since he had been 
in Washington he had discovered an- 
other pressing need which he hoped to 
get Congress to rectify. Said he: “We 
positively must have more hours in the 
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day and more days in the week. I can- 
not possibly get through all that I want 
to accomplish.” 

Senator Gore has the merry heart that 
doeth good like a medicine, and good- 
ness knows there’s need of it where the 
togas float and every one takes himself so 
frightfully seriously. His lips are always 
ready with a quiet smile and his keen, 
forceful individuality and quick mental 
qualities will keep him among the strik- 
ing personalities of the Senate. 








MEN WE ARE WATCHING 


SENATOR CHARLES A. CULBERSON. 


The searchlight of the Sixtieth Con- 
gress has brought out some old ones as 
well as new ones—Culberson, of Texas, 
among them, who slid up a peg or two 
to keep the Texas delegation on the line 
when Bailey got tangled up in that home 
me aaa last session, and slipt down 
a bit. 

The Democrats have made Culberson 
Minority Leader, and many a time will 
come, this session, when the minority 
can make itself something to be reck- 
oned with, if it is well led and follows 
well. The question is, can Culberson do 
it and will the rest be led? 

Culberson is colossal on infinitesimal 
details. He is great on minutiz,; Possi- 
bly he is too prone to turn on,the micro- 
scope—there are some who hint it. 
Probably that was all ‘the President 
meant when he called Culberson a rather 
inferior name, some while ago. But Cul- 
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-gyman from the rural districts. 
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berson took it to heart and there are those 
who think they see indications, now and 
then, that he has not .yet forgotten. 
Neither has he reformed. He has 
breadth, of course, and depth, of course, 
and exceptionally keen political percep- 
tion. Possibly he will make none the less 
effective leader because he loves to use 
the microscope. He has started in ag- 
gressively enough to please the most 
anxious. 

As a man, in the abstract, Culberson 
is a combination. It is easy for impres- 
sions to lead one astray about him. He 
stands straight up and down and carries 
his head with mathematical deference to 
base and equilibrium. It is not impos- 
sible that to some, at first glance, he sug- 
gests.a rather slim, rather wiry, not in 
the least overgrown New England cler- 
He uses 
his New England eyes right at you, 
works his lips with that proverbial puck- 
ered. precision and: manipulates things 
with his hands in a way to bear out the 
impression. But he is Southern to the 
bone—born in Alabama fifty-two years 
ago—and has lived in Texas since he was 
one year old. He is a lawyer if he is 
anything—a lawyer and son of a lawyer. 
He was Attorney-General and Governor 
of Texas in the course of his climb to 
the Senate to which he was elected with 
only three opposing votes and where he 
has been since 1899. His smooth, shaven 
face has something of a Greek cast about 
it and his slow-coming words and quick- 
coming motions are carefully constrained 
by unobtrusive dignity. His abundant 
crop of curling gray hair and crinkly 
brows set off the intensely clear and ac- 
tive eyes in a way suggesting merri- 
ment, jovial cordiality. Possibly out 
from the somber shadow of the toga, 
Culberson lives up to indications. It has 
never been my fortune to see him at such 
times. To me it is always a new sur- 
prise and more or less of a disappoint- 
ment to continually refind him so far the 
other way. He is rather proud of the 
fact that in both physical and mental 
makeup there are, beyond question, in- 
cidents recalling memories of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Culberson is a graceful and fearless 
orator. He has a thoro knowledge 
of the minite details of parliamentary 
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tactics, and of the vital topics of the day, 
but he is wofully lacking in personal 
magnetism and consideration. It will be 
uprightness and downrightness, acumen, 
not tact, which win out for him if he 
wins. But from whatever partisan view- 
point one watches, he feels more curious 
than sympathetic interest, as the natural 
reflex of the man who has assumed the 
difficult task which taxed his predeces- 
sors, Blackburn and Gorman. 

Tue DrrectoR OF THE BUREAU OF 

AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

There is no man in public life, to-day, 
holding a position demanding more vital 
and able energy, or one so pregnant with 
possibilities of benefit to the entire 
hemisphere, yet who is so utterly out of 
the limelight. of popular appreciation 
and applause as John Barrett, Director 


of the International Bureau of Ameri- 


can Republics. 

We all watched Barrett when he went 
as American Minister to Siam—the 
youngest man who ever represented the 
country in that high diplomatic office— 
and we saw him make one of the most 
effective ministers America ever sent 
anywhere. Then we saw him thru his 
difficult task as Minister to Argentina, 
to Colombia and to Panama, smoothing 
the roughness which attended the pur- 
chase of the canal zone. Everyone knew 
that the Bureau of American Republics 
was in good hands when Barrett was ap- 
pointed Director. Everyone indorsed 
Carnegie’s confidence when he expressed 
it in the gift of $750,000 for the con- 
struction of the beautiful white palace of 
peace which is now under way, in Wash- 
ington, as the future home of the Bureau. 
But Barrett himself was practically 
swallowed up in the tremendous things 
he was accomplishing, till the Peace 
Congress of the Central American Re- 
publics, now in session in Washington, 
under the protection of the Bureau, again 
called public attention to him. 

As a matter of fact, there can hardly 
be a time when John Barrett will be of 
greater, more vital importance to the 
hemisphere than now; or such an influ- 
ence in making the history of the Ameri- 





can Continent. He is at least in the line 
for enduring fame. 

The foundation of the Bureau is.of re- 
cent date, but it has become the clear- 
ing house of commerce, diplomacy and 
public and private relations, bringing the 
American Republics into much better 
understanding and closer touch. The 
Governing Board consists of the diplo- 
matic representatives of the various 
American nations stationed in Washing- 
ton, and is supported by appropriations 
from each country. Barrett came to the 
directorship through a past which per- 
fectly portrays the man. He’s a New 
Englander by birth—of the stanch old 
Barrett stock—and worked his own way 
through school and college, just as he 
has worked his own way ever since, and 
worked it well. He was eating luncheon 
with one hand, signing’ papers with the 
other and talking to half a dozen people 
between bites, the last time I saw him. 
Some friends from the West called, to 
whom he was anxious to show some 
courtesy, and he asked them to dinner. 
They accepted and he said: “To-night, 
at the New Willard, at ten o’clock.” To 
a gasp on their part he smiled and 
added: “I hope it isn’t too late. Why, 
I shall have to come back here and work 
for an hour or two after that.” 


With your first glance on meeting 
John Barrett, comes the conviction that 
you are facing a man who knows, who 
can and who will. He is tall and broad 
and strong. There’s something gigantic 
about him, physically and atmospheri- 
cally. He has dark hair and dark eyes 
of the quick, piercing kind, with a big, 
broad forehead from which the hair has 
fled. His skin is dark. His face is 
smooth-shaven and as strong as the rest 
of him. From head to heel he bristles 
with energy. Everything about him 
suggests intense dynamic force, betrays 
the secret of his remarkable accomplish- 
ments and infects all those who come in 
contact with him. You go from a chat 
with John -Barrett instinctively looking 
about for some mountain which you can 
pluck up by the roots and: cast into the 
sea. He is strenuous. 

Wasuincton, D: C. 
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The Nobel Prizemen 


On December toth, the anniversary of 
the birth of Alfred Nobel, there was as- 
sembled. in the Stockholm Academy of 
Sciences an American, a German, a 
Frenchman and an Englishman, the four 
men that had been selected in accordance 
with his will as the greatest benefactors 
of niankind by their achievements in 
physics, chemistry, medicine and litera- 
ture. At the same time were award- 
ed by the Premier of Norway, at Chris- 
tiania—for the separation of the brother 
peoples split the Nobel Foundation—the 
prize for the promotion of peace, divided 
between a Frenchman and an_ Italian. 
Most of the names had been previously 
announced, and we have discussed their 
work in the preceding issues of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, but the apparently authori- 
tative telegram from Stockholm three 
weeks ago that the chemistry prize was 
to be given to Sir William Crookes 
proves to have been erroneous, for that 
prize was awarded to Professor Eduard 
Biichner, of the Agricultural College of 
Berlin. 

Professor Biichner is distinguished for 
having a few years ago led a raid into the 
disputed borderland of the micro-organ- 
ism and captured for chemistry a large 
territory which Pasteur had annexed to 
biology a quarter century before. Pas- 

















teur showed that the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter was due to 
micro-organisms, bacteria and such low 
forms of fungi as yeast and mold. If 
milk or fruit is freed from these by “pas- 
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teurizing” or heating to a certain tem- 
perature and protected from them by 
sealing in cans, it will keep indefinitely. 
It was natural to think that these trans- 
formations were effected directly by the 
organism; that the yeast plant, for ex- 
ample, used sugar as its food and ex- 
creted it as alcohol and carbon dioxid. 
But Biichner proved that the fermenta- 
tion was due to a non-living chemical 
compound that the yeast plant excretes, 
and he prepared from brewers’ yeast a 
cell-free juice which would carry on fer- 
mentation as well as the living yeast. 
According to his latest view there are 
two of these substances concerned in ‘the 
operation; one, “zymase,” first splitting 


' the sugar into lactic acid, and the other, 


“lacticidase,” splitting this further into 
alcohol and carbon dioxid. The further 
transformation of alcohol into acetic acid 
as in the manufacture of vinegar, is like- 
wise not effected by the direct vital proc- 
esses of the bacterium aceti, but by the 
chemical action of one of these peculiar 
substances. They are known in general 
as “enzymes,” and are remarkable for 
their ability to do a great deal of busi- 
ness on very small capital. A minute 
quantity of an enzyme will decompose 
a large amount of other substances and 
remain itself in the end unchanged and 
undiminished, just as a dollar bill may 
settle an unlimited number of accounts. 
The enzymes are very numerous and 
play a most important rdle in the chemi- 
cal processes of life and death in the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms. Tho they 
are organic compounds of very complex 
composition their action may often be 
imitated in the laboratory by the use of 
inorganic substances such as acid and 
alkalies, or even finely divided metals 
such at platinum black. 

To Dr. Laveran, who received the 
Nobel prize for medicine and whose work 
is described by Dr. Walsh on another 
page, we owe an especial debt of grati- 
tude. If it had not been for him and his 
successors our boys in Panama would 
now be dying as rapidly as the French 
did twenty years ago, and we should have 
to fill their ranks by conscription. 

That the United States has never be- 
fore received a Nobel prize in science, 
that for all our fine new laboratories and 
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research endowments we had produced 
no man thought worthy to be included 
among the thirty most distinguished in- 
vestigators of the world, has been some- 
thing of a humiliation. There will be 
few to dispute the right of Professor 
Michelson, of the University of Chicago, 
to be the first on that roll of honor. As 
Lord Rayleigh, president of the Royal 
Society, said on November 3oth, in 
awarding to him the Copley medal, he 
has had the courage to attempt what no 
one else had dared, and his success has 
been equal to his courage. We gave 
some account of his work in the deter- 
mination of the velocity of light in our 
issue of December 5th. In personality 
Professor Michelson is quite the opposite 
of the traditional conception of the 
scholar—that of an ill-dressed and absent- 
minded recluse. He is tall and has some- 
thing of a military bearing, from his 
training and service in our navy. In the 
afternoons he may be seen leaving the 
Ryerson laboratory for the tennis court, 
where he demonstrates to the students 
that gather along the side lines that the 
laws of moving bodies are not so simple 
as they seem in his blackboard diagrams. 
Any one who has stood in the opposite 
court knows that his balls do not travel 
with uniform velocity in straight lines, 
and that when they bound the angles of 
incidence and reflection are never equal, 
and the path of the ball does not lie in 
any plane whatsoever. 

The awarding of the peace prize is evi- 
dently a perplexity to the committee of 
the Norwegian Storthing that has it in 
charge. Last year the conspicuous part 
played by President Roosevelt in bring- 
ing about the Peace of Portsmouth made 
his selection practically inevitable, but 
usually the prize has been given to the 
officers of the various national societies 
for the promotion of internationalism. 
This year the prize is divided between 
Italy and France. Ernesto Teodoro 
Moneta receives half of the $38,000 as 
a leader of the Italian peace movement. 
He is chairman of the Lombard Peace 
Union, and in 1906 presided over the Fif- 
teenth Universal Peace Conference, held 
at Milan. “Moneta the Good,” as he is 
called by his fellow countrymen, is now 
seventy-one years old, and much beloved 
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on account of his services in the cause of 
Italian unity. The other half of the 
peace prize goes to Louis Renault, of 
France, Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. He was born at Autun 
in 1843, and educated at the School of 
Law in Paris. He has been consulting 
legal expert of the Ministry of eon 
Affairs since 1890 and a member of 

Permanent Court of Arbitration of The 
Hague since 1900. He was one of the 
delegates of the French Government at 
both of the Hague Peace Conferences and 
of the conference held in 1906 for the 
revision of the Geneva Convention. He 
is a member of the French Institute, and 
was in 1894 elected president of the In- 
stitute of International Law. He has 
written a great deal upon international 
law and prepared a compendium of com- 


-mercial law and a collection of the 


“Treaties of the Twentieth Century.” It 
was said at The Hague last summer that 
the Conference was really managed by 
three men—Martens of Russia, Bieber- 
stein of Germany, and Renault of 
France. 

There are still those among us who 
will be startled to hear that Rudyard 
Kipling has been chosen as the foremost 
idealist among the writers of English. 
To them he has been a realist of coarsest 
type, catching popular fancy for a time 
by tricks of style such as repeating “but 
that is another story” and making a sen- 
tence out of a relative clause. Yet no 
other living author has done so much to 
show to the world the real idealism 
which even in this assumedly prosaic 
and sordid age is the motive power of 
our day’s work. He alone has been 
capable of mastering the machine in 
poetry as we have mastered it in mod- 
ern life. “The Miracles” and “McAn- 
drews’s Hymn” show what may be done 
with this new and crude material by one 
courageous enough to handle it. He has 
preached in verse and story the gospel 
of service, of obedience and of stubborn 
fulfillment of duty with the spirit and 
often the phraseology of the Hebrew 
prophets. Patriotism is still a high and 
inspiring ideal; imperialism of the Kip- 
ling kind is a stil! grander one, to be 
supplanted only by the poet of interna- 
tionalism when he comes. Until then 























such words as these are good to lis- 
ten to: 
“Fair is our lot—O goodly is our heritage! 
(Humble ye, my people, and be fearful in 
your mirth! 
‘For the Lord our God Most High, 
He hath made the deep as dry. 


He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends 
of all the Earth! 


“Keep ye the Law—be swift in all obedience. 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and 
bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap what he hath sown: 
By the peace among Our peoples let men 
know we serve the Lord.” 


sz 
President Roosevelt’s Withdrawal 


Our readers know that we have never 
believed that President Roosevelt would 
go back on his last election pledge and 
allow himself to seek or accept a nomi- 
nation for a third term. He said then 
that he would not, that he regarded the 
three and a half years of his service as 
his first term, and that at the end of this 
second term he would withdraw for his 
successor. That was a reasonable and 
right interpretation of the rule of only 
two successive terms which has held 
from the days of George Washington, 
a rule right in itself, whatever Mexico 
has done. To have broken his pledge 
and sought or accepted the nomination 
for a third term would have been a vio- 
lation of faith, of his own faith, and of 
the faith he owed to other possible can- 
didates and to the people. It would have 
been a most dangerous precedent, which 
in times of public excitement might have 
had perilous results; for, while we are 
in no danger of a dictator or a king, yet 
we are not quite free from the danger 
that such a following might be secured 
or such a machine created that the evils 
of royalty might possibly accrue. But 
Mr. Roosevelt was not the man to break 
his word. 

Why, then, did they not believe him? 
The great body of the people did believe 
him. It was the sycophants that hang 
on office and favor who thought they 
might hold their positions or secure fa- 
vor that were very ready to believe that 
they would please him by shouting for 
his renomination. That is one of the bad 
results of our system of Presidential ap- 
pointments to office, that those thus ap- 
pointed are likely to feel that they serve 
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not the people, but the man who ap- 
pointed them. They must fawn on him 
and lengthen his term of service. 

Then there are others, more in num- 
ber, who are so pleased with the Presi- 
dent’s honesty and vigor in conducting 
his campaign against “predatory 
wealth,” that they will trust him and no 
other man, and would have him and no- 
body else. It is not strange that they 
felt so, but that was no reason why they 
should attempt to force the nomination 
upon him against his will and pledge. 
He is not the only trustworthy and able 
man in the country or in the party. Were 
they to succeed in such an effort it 
would be only to make him chargeable 
in the minds. of half our people with 
hypocrisy and perfidy, and their conduct 
in this matter has been both imprudent 
and reprehensible. It has compelled the 
President to repeat his pledge, when the 
repetition ought not to have been needed. 

Now, what next? Who are the 
available or probable Republican candi- 
dates? 

The country expects Mr. Bryan to be 
the next Democratic candidate, but it 
does not expect him to be elected. Be- 
cause there is so little chance of Demo- 
cratic success, there is no rush of Demo- 
cratic candidates. The candidates that 
might be are willing to allow Mr. Bryan 
to suffer the defeat to which he is al- 
ready inured. But there is and will be 
no dearth of aspirants for the Republi- 
can nomination. 

Secretary Taft stands first in the line. 
Practically he has been nominated by the 
President, who regards him as the true 
exponent of his policies. This is un- 
usual, and to some extent the fact that 
he ‘has been presented as representing 
Mr. Roosevelt is not to his advantage. 
It is known that he would have pre- 
ferred a place on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court, but the President has per- 
suaded him to look for honors in the 
Executive department of our Govern- 
ment. That he would make a most ex- 
cellent President no one need doubt. He 
has ability, activity, intelligence, experi- 
ence and the highest purpose. He 
knows, as no other man knows, some of 
our most difficult problems. He has the 
widest outlook, and his management of 
our colonial possessions, whether in 
Porto Rico or Panama or the Philip- 
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pines, has been both prudent and gen- 
erous. He believes in men, even men 
of another race, and in treating them 
with justice, as those who can be expect- 
ed to claim and deserve the full rights of 
self-government. President Roosevelt is 
charged with mercurial and unconsider- 
ed judgment. That has never been 
charged against Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Taft’s full and varied record will 
bring him enemies. At present the ne- 
gro vote, which is important in some 
Northern States, is turned against him 
on account of his relation to the Browns- 
ville affair. They do not remember that 
in the absence of the President he with- 
held for a time the order dismissing the 
soldiers, waiting for further evidence of 
their guilt. Nor do they remember that 
as a member of the Cabinet he could do 
nothing else than to carry out the order, 
which was that of the President, and not 
his own. We believe that should Mr. 
Taft be nominated next June, it will not 
be difficult for him, after withdrawing 
from the Cabinet, to make clear his posi- 
tion in this matter and sécure and de- 
serve the vote of those who now are of- 
fended on this account. 

Perhaps more difficult will it be to 
persuade a section of the members of the 
labor unions to accept his nomination. 
The fact that so many of them naturally 
belong to the Democratic or Socialist 
party makes this of less importance, and 
we believe that it will not be, as it ought 
not to be, difficult to make those who re- 
gret his decisions while on the bench of 
two cases in which labor unionism was 
involved see that it was his business to 
interpret the law as it existed, and not 
consider his own opinions, or those of 
any one else, as to what the law ought to 
be. His record in the Cabinet has been 
such as to prove that he is not the advo- 
cate of wealth as against labor. 

Strange as it may be, the candidate 
next to Mr. Taft before the people is 
one who has never lifted a finger to seek 
it. Governor Hughes has created no 
claque, has no organ, refuses to consult 
his advocates, and attends solely to his 
business as Governorof the Empire State. 
The people have learned to leave Cabi- 
net officers and Senators, and look as 
candidates to the men next to the people 
who have secured bouncing majorities 
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as Governors, and have in that office 
proved their integrity and executive abil- 
ity. Such a man is Mr. Hughes. His 
drastic dealing with the misdoings of 
great corporations first turned the heart 
of the people to this efficient, but un- 
demonstrative, man, who does things 
with no display of goodfellowship, and 
who as Governor has conquered the sit- 


‘uation against the strongest political 


forces of selfishness, and has shown an 
iron will to do what needed to be done, 
and has been content with his present 
duty. He is something of a new figure 
in politics, and altho he has absolutely no 
experience in the conduct of national af- 
fairs, the people have been able to gage 
his length and breadth, and they say that 
he will be their second, if not their first, 
choice for the nomination. 

At his age this is the last chance for 
Speaker Cannon. He will be the favor- 
ite son of Illinois, and every one knows 
him to be a positive and honest man of 
wide experience. So Indiana has her 
favorite son in Vice-President Fair- 
banks, Wisconsin in Senator LaFollette, 
and Secretary Cortelyou has: his friends. 
If Mr. Cortelyou really aspires to the 
Presidency, he should retire from the 
Cabinet. Their chance now seems to 
stand in the case that neither of the two 
leading candidates can secure the neces- 
sary majority in the convention. In that 
case either the Speaker or the Secretary 
of the Treasury might secure the prize. 

But what is the matter with the Dem- 
ocratic party? The Republicans have a 
plethora of available talent, while the 
Democrats are reduced to one man. The 
lack of ambition for the nomination is 
explicable in the small chance of Dem- 
ocratic success, but why this long mo- 
nopoly of Bryan, in a party which fights 
monopoly ? 


Intellectual Individualism 


WHEN, somewhat more than a genera- 
tion ago, that destructive German theo- 
logian, David Friedrich Strauss, near the 
close of his daring and industrious life. 
gave to the world his “Old Faith and the 
New,” and called it “A Confession,” even 
his bravest disciples gasped. His “Life 
of Jesus” had outdone the most radical 
New Testament criticism that any repu- 




















table scholar had previously ventured to 
put forth, and only a few eager intellects, 
here and there, had been daring enough 
to accept the Tiibingen conclusions. 
“The Confession” out-Heroded Herod. 
It did not stop at undermining historical 
Christianity. It asked, “Have we still a 
Religion?’ - and answered, “It all de- 
pends.” 

The undisguised naturalism of the 
book, however, was not the only thing 
in it that made its readers draw short 
breath. Exploding and scattering to the 
four winds the most venerable of all 
faiths, and its central dogmas of belief in 
God and immortality, its iconoclastic old 
author revealed a curious unwillingness 
to break with the almost equally respect- 
able tradition of monarchical govern- 
ment. He presented an ingenious argu- 
ment in defense of the proposition that 
thought and art can be most free under 
the paternalistic rule of an hereditary 
house, partly because, when gifted men 
are given no opportunity to participate in 
political affairs their thoughts will turn 
to intellectual and artistic interests, part- 
ly because the masses cannot be trusted 
to deal as liberally as an enlightened 
monarchy may do with other than sordid 
interests. 

This notion was generally dismissed as 
an old man’s vagary. But doubtless, 
from time to time, it has arisen in the 
mind of more than one among those who 
read the “Confession” on its appearance 
as a disturbing thought, and the question 
has from time to time forced itself upon 
attention whether, after all, there may 
not be something substantial in the ap- 
parent paradox. 

An element of truth it unquestionably 
contains. It is not historically true that 
thought or creative art has been more 
free under monarchical than under re- 
publican or democratic institutions. 
Athens was Great Athens in her most 
democratic days. The Elizabethan age 
and the Victorian age, in England, were 
periods of popular liberty, and in the 
despotic days of the Stuarts there was 
little achievement in the realms of science 
and imagination. The freest days of 


Florence were her most glorious ones, 
and Germany gave to the world her 
noblest creations before the consolidation 
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of the empire under William I and von 
Bismarck. 

Nevertheless, it is when political affairs 
are so well settled and ordered that gift- 
ed men, however patriotic they may. be, 
and however interested-merely as citizens 
they may be in public affairs, can, with- 
out distraction, give their time and their 
attention to things artistic or: scientific, 
that the noblest achievements of the 
nation are assured. In these modern 
times this condition is better preserved 
under an essentially democratic system 
than it ever has been under any mon- 
archy. 

But political distractions are not the 
only ones from which the creative mind 
must be set free. Economic distractions 
may be quite as serious as a condition 
inhibitive of the highest effort; and we 
have recalled to memory the curious con- 
tention of Strauss, because it has a value 
at the present moment greater than that 
which it had for the political days in 
which he wrote, and one which probably 
he did not foresee. 

The most earnest effort of mankind 
today is being directed upon the task of 
emancipating the nations from the crush- 
ing and deadening force of poverty. The 
problem of maximum production is not 
yet solved, and the problem of right dis- 
tribution is very far indeed from practi- 
cal solution. And because bad distribu- 
tion reacts disastrously upon production, 
thoughtful men are asking whether it will 
not be necessary to work continuously 
toward some approximation to economic 
solidarity and equality, precisely as it 
was necessary, in the interest of the gen- 
eral safety and public order, to establish 
that political equality and _ solidarity 
which rests on universal suffrage. 

Whenever this proposition is seriously 
presented, however, it is met by the ob- 
jection that economic solidarity would 
create an intolerable uniformity of life; 
that it would destroy individual initiative 
and responsibility, and thereby, in the 
long run, make an end of that process of 
differentiation, that production of fine 
individuality, which is the chief end and 
glory of nature’s processes of evolution. 

Now, this objection is plausible but 
unsound. It is met precisely and ade- 
quately by the apparent paradox of 
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Strauss’s argument. It is neither in the 
political nor in the economic realm that 
human. individuality can find its noblest 
opportunity. It is in the realm of intel- 
lect, the realm of sentiment, the realm of 
imagination, the ¢ealm of conduct that 
man finds supreme self-realization. Only 
when, thru closer co-operation than he 
has as yet learned how to maintain, he 
has solved his merely material problems, 
will he be able to attain the best and high- 
est individuality. 

The world has been making, it is still 
making, an unfortunate mistake in identi- 
fying individualism with an economic 
scheme. Not in the things of wealth, not 
in the realm of property is the true 
sphere of individualism to be found. In 
that realm, it works not more for good 
than for ill. It there creates not only pos- 
sessions, but also cruelties and sordidness 
of mind. Iridividualism belongs to the 
realm of intellect, of the creative spirit. 
So long as life in that realm is untram- 
meled, there will be no repression of in- 
dividuality, “for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” e 


Archbishop O’Connell’s Pastoral 


Because we had published more than 
one article in criticism of the Pope’s late 
Encyclical we thought it only fair that we 
should, if we might, print a defense of 
it by some authoritative Catholic, and we 
could find none more competent for the 
work than the new and accomplished 
Archbishop of Boston, who has the favor 
of the authorities at Rome. Indeed he 
was named as Archbishop by going over 
the nominations canonically made by the 
priests of the diocese and the bishops of 
the province. But to our regret Arch- 
bishop O’Connell found himself too busy 
to write the article, but referred us to 
his coming pastoral letter, which now lies 
before us. We may add that we had 
similar ill success when we asked another 
distinguished bishop to write such an arti- 
cle for us. We had said in our letter that 
for our readers it was not so important 
that the theological teachings of the En- 
cyclical should be expounded as that a 
defense should be offered of that last 
portion of it which interdicts the reading 
of the incriminated books or the allowing 
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them or their teachings to come into the- 
ological seminaries, and requires bishops 
to report triennially that these instruc- 
tions are faithfully carried out. In read- 
ing the Archbishop’s pastoral letter we 
observe that he says not a word about the 
interdicts, and does not.say what he will 
do to enforce them against dangerous 
instruction. He simply, and in an able 
way, and in language which in some 
parts we could approve, condemns teach- 
ings against supernaturalism and in fa- 
vor of disguised pantheism, but that 
which gravels Protestants he quite 
passes over. 

To be sure, he says, what they will all 
say, that “the Modernist system has few, 
if any, open advocates in America.” It 
is meant for Italy and France and Ger- 
many, they will all tell us, not for Cath- 
olics in this loyal country. Even when 
Leo XIII published his Encyclical against 
Americanism they declared that there 
was nothing of the sort described in 
America. So they hope that in five years 
this Encyclical will be forgotten, as 
Americanism is, and that meanwhile there 
will be no need to take any active meas- 
ures to search out the Modernist heretics. 

Archbishop O’Connell’s pastoral letter 
might well earn him the Cardinalate, 
which is the next coveted ecclesiastical 
honor. For no one could exalt the Pope 
and his Encyclical more highly than he 
does. Modernism, he says, is “a spirit 
rather than a system” : 

“Modernism grew in the dark, and no one 
had completely described this noxious plant 
until Pius spoke. .. . The votaries of 
Modernism, too cowardly to be frank, covered 
their designs by subtle suggestions and vague 
allusions. . . . But Pius, with singular in- 
sight and clear delineation, in striking contrast 


to the obscurity of Modernist writers, has 
given it complete expression.” 
Thus he describes Modernism: 

“It is the spirit of a school of perverse and 
misguided men who, assuming a right not 
theirs, would reconcile the Catholic Church 
a they imagine the modern age de- 
mands.” 


That they assume “a right not theirs” he 
makes plain by the authority of the 
Church. Of himself he says: “We were 
sent to rule this Church of Boston.” The 
authority of a few men over reason and 
faith could not be more radically ex- 
pressed than in the following: 

“As the school of Catholic belief and per- 




















fection can never be found in the opinions of 
weaklings who are influenced by the unbelief 
about them, neither can it be found in the 
sporadic views of some opinionated  ecclesi- 
astic. Priest and people as well must find the 
only rule of faith in the teaching body which 
Jesus Christ established to guard the deposit 
of faith—the Pope, and, under him, the 
bishops to whom is committed the government 
of the Church of God. Their teaching, and 
theirs alone, is the true horm of faith and 
morals.” 

How easily that saves priests and people 
the trouble of thinking for themselves! 

But however vigorous the language 
against Modernism, and however full the 
exposition of its errors and dangers, and 
however superlative its praise of the wis- 
dom of’ the Encyclical, we yet miss the 
important thing in it, for there is not a 
word as to the methods to be employed, 
by the Pope’s direction, in suppressing 
Modernism. Perhaps it is because, while 
we are told that non-Catholic institutions 
are full of it, “it has few, if any, open 
advocates” among Catholics in this coun- 
try. Such is really the fact; those in- 
fected by it must lie low and keep silence. 
But the Encyclical directs bishops to fer- 
ret them out, to drive from seminaries 
any who seem inclined that way, to ap- 
point inquisitors for this purpose, and to 
take the greatest pains to exclude Mod- 
ernist books from the hands of students. 
We are curious to observe that this ef- 
fective and practical portion of the en- 
cyclical, that which most interests us, is 
quite overlooked—which is weil. Talk 
is loud and cheap; it is the enforcement 
that proves the talk to be serious. Pius 
is serious in his Encyclical and in his 
later announcement of excommunication 
for those who question it; we wonder if 
American bishops will take it as seri- 
ously. 

That Pius is very serious and deter- 
mined is illustrated by an incident told 
in the last number received of Rome, a 
Papal journal published in Rome. It 
tells of a German university professor 
who visited the Pope recently, and after 
some conversation remarked that he did 
not believe Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Then: 

“A change had past over the Pope’s face— 
he had not grown angry or impatient with the 
bumptious, beadle-like personage before him, 
only he had risen to his feet and was saying 
very quietly: ‘There is no decree imflicting a 
censure on this opinion of yours, but you can- 
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not be a professor for Catholic youth. You 
must resign at once—here, now.’ The profes- 
sor resigned.” * 


Indian Funds for Sectarian 
Schools 


NEITHER the trust nor the treaty 
funds of Indian tribes are “public mon- 
eys” is the recent decision of the Court 
of Appeals*of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. Unless the case 
should be further appealed, this settles in 
its favor a point for which authorities ot 
the Catholic Church have long been con- 
tending, viz., that sectarian schools 
among Indians may lawfully be support- 
ed out of tribal trust or treaty funds, not- 
withstanding the enactment of Congress, 
ten years ago, that Government appro- 
priations shall not be used to educate 
Indians in any sectarian school. 

A tribal trust fund is money in the 
United States Treasury from which the 
tribe receives an annual interest income, 
usually 3 or 4 per cent. A treaty fund 
is a certain amount which must be appro- 
priated annually for the tribe in fulfill- 
ment of a treaty obligation. 

In the discussion as to the application 
of these funds the President, the Attor- 
ney-General, the Indian Office, the Bu- 
reau of Catholic Indian Missions and the 
Indian Rights Association have all taken 
part. The President was clear as to the 
availability of the trust fund early in 
1905, and he gave specific instructions as 
to how the wishes of the Indians should 
be ascertained in regard to the use of 
those funds for the support ‘of contract 
schools. The Attorney-General delayed 
giving his opinion as to the use of the 
treaty funds. Meanwhile the Indian 
Rights Association, with the cordial 
acquiescence of the Indian Office, 
brought the matter into the courts. In 
May, 1906, in the name of some Rose- 
bud Sioux, Reuben Quickbear and oth- 
ers, a suit in equity was filed in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, asking that the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs be enjoined from using 
either the trust or treaty funds of the 
Sioux in making a contract with the 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions for 
the education of Sioux children in St. 
Francis’s Mission School. The court 
granted the injunction as to the treaty 
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funds, but not as to the trust funds, and 
both sides appealed. The appellate court 
has now decided that both funds are 
available for sectarian education. 

The tribes which have such funds to 
any considerable extent are the Sioux, 
Osages, Menominees and - Northern 
Cheyennes; and contracts were made in 
1906 aggregating nearly $100,000 for the 
support of Catholic contract schools out 
of those funds. The only duty of the 
Indian Office now is to see that the peti- 
tions of the Indians for the diversion of 
their funds to sectarian education are 
genuine, and that each Indian makes his 
own choice as to how his pro rata share 
of the tribal school money shall be ap- 
plied. There has been no notice of fur- 
ther appeal. 

od 


Agriculture in Common Schools 


THE stages thru which our common 
schools have already evolved have been: 
(1) The consolidation of rural schools, 
bringing together the pupils of half a 
dozen poorly-equipped district schools 
into a well-equipped town school. In the 
new central building we find graded 
courses, covering not only what was 
taught in the district schools, but the first 
year or two of the high-school course. 
This reform has spread over all the New 
England States and nearly all the West- 
ern States. It has involved a-higher 
grade of teachers and town supervision. 
The central school building is the center 
of town life, and the superintendent has 
gradually risen to an important position 
in civic affairs. The school building is 
used for night schools, art schools, con- 
certs, lectures and whatever else pertains 
to the general intellectual and moral 
welfare of the town. This system can- 
not be said to be completed, nor do we 
yet know all that may come from it. In 
some cases, in rural districts, the school 
building is practically a town church. 

(2) The creation of agricultural col- 
leges was a leap in the dark. They pre- 
ceded preparation. There was nothing 
in the lower schools pointing. toward 
them. The curriculum of the common 
school was and is still preparatory for 
classical colleges. The very existence, 


however, of industrial colleges became a 
suggestion and a stimulus. 


They fitted 
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to the growing industrialism of the age. 
What they taught began to have its ef- 
fect upon .our productive industries. 
“The raising of a bushel of corn fifty 
years ago cost a farmer four hours of 
hard work; now it takes him forty-one 
minutes.” We find the agricultural col- 
lege and the experiment station modify- 
ing every department of home life and 
every field of labor. They have brought 
farm life up from depression to its old 
average of intellectual purposing. What 
next ? 

(3) Several of the States have found 
it essential to create agricultural high 
schools. Minnesota has a school of agri- 
culture, at St. Anthony Park, with junior 
and senior high-school work. Professor 
Hays, of Minnesota, insists that we can do 
a good deal with agriculture even in our 
city schools; not by making the curricu- 
lum more complex, but by simplifying 
it. It is not impossible to surround our 
city schools with gardens or to plant 
them in the parks. In Canada what is 
called the McDonald Consolidated Rural 
School has been opened in each of the 
Provinces. New York State has re- 
peatedly considered a bill creating agri- 
cultural high schools, but has wisely 
waited to find out whether the present 
curriculum may not absord nature study. 
Commissioner Draper believes that no 
other schools are needed than such as 
are now in existence, provided they are 
wisely directed. 

There are two questions that have to 
be answered at this point, and they will 
have to be answered very soon. The 
first of these is, Do those who advocate 
agriculture in the common schools ex- 
pect to teach the sciences that underlie 
agriculture? And the next is, Where will 
you find teachers capable of giving ade- 
quate instruction along such lines? The 
answer is simple. These sciences are 
really the fundamental thought -and 
talk of children. When they pick up 
pebbles and play in the sand they are be- 
ginning the study of geology. When 
they plant flower gardens and discuss 
flowers they are studying botany. 
Ornithology is no more than the love of 
birds finding expression in observation. 
We are finding lately that there is noth- 
ing that the child takes hold of more 
easily than nature study—that is, the 

















study of plants, insects, birds and ani- 
inals. 

As to the question of teachers, some 
of our normal schools are already solving 
that problem by planting gardens and re- 
quiring accurate observation on the part 
of the pupils, with notebook at hand. 
When these pupils receive their certifi- 
cates they will have in most cases be- 
come enthusiastic lovers of our common 
everyday sciences. To teach these sci- 
ences will be quite as simple as to teach 
mathematics, or history, or physiology. 
The trouble is more apparent than real. 
In fact, we have been working our com- 
mon schools on the basis of the more 
abstruse studies, omitting the simpler and 
more natural. 

Associated with school buildings we 
must hereafter have well - furnished 
workshops and operative kitchens. In 
these can be carried on those-branches of 
education that pertain to home making. 
Books may occupy one-half of the day 
and hand work or hand education the 
other half. In this way study. will be 
constantly applied and facts will be used 
as soon as acquired. Even mathematics 
can be applied to measuring and survey- 
ing and grammar to pleasant conversa- 
tion and accurate communication—mat- 
ters that are quite too much overlooked 
in common-school culture. The board 
of education in one of the counties of 
Indiana is arranging, for use in all the 
schools, a course including plant culture, 
plant diseases and plant treatment. 
Practical demonstrations constitute a 
part of the work. At the same time the 
subject of dairies and sanitary house- 
keeping will be considered. This will re- 
quire a large amount of outdoor study- 
ing. 

There is no one thing that we need 
more to apprehend than that education 
does. not consist in the mere accumula- 
tion of facts and data; but that it -con- 
sists largely in the use of the same. The 
school lot. should be rich soil, well 
drained and sanitary; and if it.is not al- 
ready such the pupils can be admirably 
employed in correcting the defects. The 
shop should be furnished not enly with 
agricultural tools, but with mechanical, 
including a good gasoline engine and 
turning lathes. In some cases power 
can be had from a trolley plant or some 
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electric light plant. A town has not ful- 
filled its duty by building a schoolhouse 
when it has no power to furnish heat and 
light. It is very clear that any such re- 
fronting of education brings the school 
and the home into closer affinity and alli- 
ance. It will necessitate a deeper inter- 
est on the part of parents. It will send 
the children home with an affinity for 
work and a power for helpfulness. 

Any such change as we are suggesting 
does not imply that common - school 
pupils will be disqualified for other em- 
ployments than farming. Rural schools 
will not be narrowed, but broadened, by 
any system that gives them a keener 
sympathy with nature and a fuller 
knowledge of what is going on about 
them. The teaching of everyday sci- 
ences does not naturally trench upon the 
study of history and language. Lan- 
guage is a mind tool; hoes and trowels 
are hand tools. Brains and hands must 
be taught to co-operate in life, and the 
true aim of education is to prepare pupils 
for efficiency in carrying out their ac- 
quirements of learning. Still we must 
allow that the change outlined will bring 
nature study and land culture to the 
front. The tendency will be toward 
strong individuality and self-reliance. It 
will make the world more beautiful and 
labor more honorable. The value of 
such an education can be measured not 
only in personal power, but in social use- 
fulness—in terms of citizenship. Per- 
haps best of all will be the tendency to 
enliven education and make it attractive. 
Study will be the one most delightful 
occupation that a young person can con- 
ceive; by the affiliation of home and 
school the adult population will never 
cease to have a personal interest in the 
schoolhouse and in school work. 


a 
It Is Finished 


THE year goes sadly, at the best, for 
no one cares to live away from a joy— 
and in many. ways each year manages to 
make itself memorable for its blessings. 
1907 will be remembered for its large, 
but. not bamner, crops, and for its re- 
markably high prices. This has told 
well for the farmer, who today stands 
head and shoulders above the whole 
crowd of industrialists. Ten years ago ° 
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it was agriculture depressed. Today it 
is agriculture at the front. But the “la- 


boring classes” have so much more to 
pay—high bread, high potatoes, high ap- 
ples, high coal, balanced by high wages. 
On the whole, no class is without rea- 
sonable compensation for honest effort, 
put forth with tact and educated skill. 

How the year worked at its loom! 
The threads flew fast to make warp and 
woof, and the pattern no man could 
quite foresee. But no year ever more 
clearly demonstrated that man is master 
of conditions and circumstances, if he is 
first master of-himself. The new farmer 
is a man of accurate knowledge; he is 
trained to combat. From early to late, 
each month brings.its problems, and the 
ignoramus is helpless. The day has gone 
by for giving our best schooling to our 
preachers and lawyers while the land- 
owner must content himself with the 
three R’s. The old-fashioned farmer, 
with his narrow outlook, might work 
upon such a basis, but he is displaced by 
the scientist. The new farmer is to con- 
stitute the highest educated class in the 
nation. He owns a university in every 
State, and the only school of experimen- 
tal philosophy and research, for today 
the only philosophy that reckons with 
the people is that of applied science. 

It is finished, and one can see what 
has been’ woven. There has been alto- 
gether a year of peace. The wars in 
Central America and in Africa have been 
merely skirmishes. Russia and England 
have come to terms on a century-old 
struggle in Asia, and the Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad is well under way. In this 
country we are ceftainly making some 
progress with the Panama Canal, but 
better progress with a great internal wa- 
terway system which will bind together 
the interests of every section of the 
United States. The Hague Conference 
stood for a world longing, and it gave 
less satisfaction because the peace senti- 
ment has grown so strong as to become 
an age conviction. The common people 
will soon decree a cessation of war. We 
need all our energies and all our acquisi- 
tions to keep ourselves well on the road 
of higher civilization and enlightenment. 

At home more closely we have a new 
democracy coming into power. The 
autocracy of capital is broken. The all- 
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powerful trust has become weaker than 
a single man with a generous principle 
and a manly aim. Better even than this, 
a new order of statesman has loomed up. 
It began with those selected by the peo- 
ple to enforce law. Folk, of Missouri, 
led the way; it was a simple path, that 
of duty, and the people made him Gov- 
ernor. In New York, Charles Evans 
Hughes was made of the same stuff, 
and the people approved him. The 
machine is broken— it appears to be 
without possible recovery. The new 
maxim of statesmanship is Trust the 
People. It was,a strange, and, on the 
whole, a wonderful affair, the political 
machine—ramified into every hamlet and 
almost every home, but its futility, as 
compared with honor and trust, has been 
demonstrated. Be honest, fair and frank 
with the people, and they will return 
your confidence. 

1907 will. be remembered for its cold 
weather. But such abnormal conditions 
are occasionally needed to divert evil 
as well as breed or foster the helpful. 
Insects that were dominant and deter- 
mined have been so checked by the cold 
as not to be feared, while some of them 
have been obliterated. The long autumn 
compensated for the slow development 
of the summer, and so we have nearly a 
full corn crop and little damage in our 
vineyards. At any rate here we are, thor- 
oly prosperous on the threshold of a new 
prosperous on the threshold of a new 
year, and ready to try what another 
twelve months has to demand of us. As 
a people we are facing a new sort of fu- 
ture. Internationalism cannot be es- 
caped. We are only four days from 
Europe. Washington’s Farewell Address 
can no longer guide us in our relations 
to European people. Our trade is inevi- 
tably tangled with that of Germany. 
Our educational and our religious life 
are affected by transcontinental logic 
and legislation. World economics are 
sure to displace American economics. 
Tariff cordons are no longer able to pro- 
tect a people in its exclusiveness. 

The financial terror of October was 
simply a reaffirmation of the fact that 
man is afraid of himself. His vast 
schemes have grown so fast that they 
give him the nightmare. He wakes up 
occasionally with an uncontrollable im- 

















pulse to draw in his tentacles and con- 
tent himself with less far-reaching pur- 
poses. It was a Babel tower that scat- 
tered original civilization. Put into mod- 
ern language, the result was going back 
to Nature. The great town builders got 
tired of their scheming and building 
sought for cottages and suburbanism, 
and so the country grew upon the city. 
Today the same happy cry goes up, and 
the tide is away from congestion, to- 
ward liberty. 

No, we are not glad to say good-by 
to 1907. We shall hold some of its 
achievements, as we shall some of its 
lessons and warnings, as invaluable. As 
a whole the nation has faced about in 
more ways than one. Spectacular per- 
haps, yet nobly impulsive, and strug- 
gling ever for the public good, we have 
had a new sort of President. While be- 
coming more worldly wise, we have been 
generous to our dependents, and have 
won their good will. We have not dis- 
graced the name. of republic, nor have 
we increased in the militant spirit. The 
American home is growing more home- 
ful, and the American character has lost 
none of its strength, while it has added 
to its gentleness. From a literary stand- 
point our achievements have not been 
remarkable, but this is notable that the 
American people is fast, becoming a free 
thinking folk, with a fine art of expres- 
sion. 

Yet all hail 1908! All hail the love 
that over all, and in all, points forward, 
and forever repeats, On earth peace, 
good will to man. All hail the political 
life that is more truly democratic as the 
years roll by. All hail the Christian life 
that is more and more that of the simple 
Jesus. All hail the new school of indus- 
trialism. All hail the years that lead on 
to an alliance of hands and brain, in con- 
structing a character of self-surety and 
a society of mutual helpfulness—a_ hu- 
manity of love and faith, as well as hope. 


& 
The five little Central 
American States 
which have been hold- 
ing a peace conference in Washington of 
late have now produced a treaty which is 
theoretically at least the farthest step in 
advance yet taken in world federation. 
Altho the treaty does not provide for any 


The New Central 
American Court 
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organic union, each State still retaining its 
sovereignty, yet as each agrees to refer all 
its disputes to a court which is judicial 
rather than arbitral, the nations have 
created a very real germ of an interna- 
tional constitution. In this court we see 
the able hand of Secretary Root, for it 
was he who inspired our delegation at 
The Hague to introduce a similar one for 
the world, modeled after the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and it was 
unquestionably his advice that has been 
followed in drafting the present Wash- 
ington treaty. In some respects the Pan- 
American Conferences have gone farther 
ahead for North and South . America 
than have The Hague Conferences for 
the world. In all respects the present in- 
ternational Central American Court 
seems to surpass the Hague Court. 
There were no abler statesmen at the re- 
cent Hague Conference than Barbosa, of 
Brazil, Drago, of Argentina, and Triana, 
of Colombia. In the Constitution of 
Brazil is a clause unique among the 
constitutions of the world, which pre- 
vents that great Republic from going to 
war until after an offer of arbitration. 
Chile and Argentina alone among world 
States have begun to disarm, as the 
bronze statue of Christ on the summit 
of the Andes eloquently testifies. Thus 
does Latin America lead the world in the 
peace movement. 


od 
At the Baptist Congress, in Bal- 
timore, November  12th-14th, 
organic union with free Baptists 
and Disciples, its desirability, present 
status, and how to make it effective, were 
discussed by leading men, Dr. Powers, of 
Washington, D. C., and Professor Gates, 
of Chicago University, Disciples; Presi- 
dent Mauck, of Hillsdale College, Michi- 
gan, and Professor Anthony, of Bates 
College, Maine, Free Baptists; Profes- 
sors Hobart, of Crozer Seminary, Penn- 
sylvania, and Horr, Newton Center, 
Mass., with Doctors Partridge, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and Goodchild, New York, 
Baptists. These gentlemen might have 
exchanged their thoughtful papers so at 
one were the points urged as each voiced 
his own convictions in favor of organic 
union. The next steps translate advice 


Baptist 
Unions 


into action urging deputations between 
associations and conventions; ministers 
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to exchange pulpits and pastorates also, 
as the way opens; churches to dismiss 
and receive members freely, and if two 
feeble churches exist in one town to 
make of the twain one strong church. 
The immediate results were agreeing to 
publish a full report of the discussion for 
these bodies, and the Congress General 
Committee inviting the others to join in 
membership and to make effort for one 
Congress. Baptists are coming back in 
two points at least to the Free Baptist 
position. Legal difficulties may hinder 
speedy action; yet as one said, with the 
evident support of the congregation, they 
could afford to forfeit bequests but not 
to be untrue to the spirit of Christ. 
Genuine union was worth more than 
gold. A practical union, we observe, in 
the baptism in a Baptist church at Mont- 
clair, N. J. of two grandchildren of 
Alexander Campbell, the founder of the 
Disciples denomination. 
at 
A Prize Yale did not have an ade- 
Cattoge Seng quate serious college song, 
tho it had plenty of 
“Drink Her Downs” and ‘Boola-boolas,” 
but it had nothing to rank with Prince- 
ton’s “Old Nassau.” To be sure, “Bright 
College Years” was otherwise satisfac- 
tory, but the music is so difficult that it 
can be adequately sung only by a glee 
club. So a prize of $50 was offered for 
a really worthy Yale song, and when 
none appeared for several years, the prize 
was increased to $300. A committee of 
the Faculty has awarded this prize to a 
song of two verses, which is as follows, 
without the music: 


MOTHER OF MEN. 


Mother of Men, grown strong in giving 
Honor to them thy lights have led— 

Rich in the toil of thousands living, 
Proud of the deeds of thousands dead; 

We who have felt thy power, and known thee, 
We in whose work thy gifts avail— 

High in our hearts enshrined enthrone thee, 
Mother of Men—Old Yale! 


Spirit of Youth, alive, unchanging, 
Under whose feet the years are cast— 
Heir to an ageless empire, ranging 
Over the future and the past— 
Thee, whom our fathers loved before us, 
Thee, whom our sons unborn shall hail, 
Praise we today in sturdy chorus, 
Mother of Men—Old Yale! 


It has not supreme poetic merit. It be- 
gins feebly. “Mother of men” is good, 
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but “grown strong” is unmusical, while 
it is not true that she has “grown strong 
in giving honor” to her sons. -She gives 
them instruction, inspiration, and -they 
get the honor later. “Thy lights have 
led” is very faulty; “thy light has led” 
would be much preferable. The third 
and fourth lines are good, the best in the 
whole poem. In the fifth line “and 
known thee” is, for rhyme’s sake, a 
weaker repetition of “felt thy power.” 
In the sixth line, “We in whose work thy 
gifts avail” is a further redundance 
which has the demerit of a boast. for 
themselves instead of for their Mother. 
The three last words of the next line, 
“High in our hearts enshrined, enthrone 
thee” lack musical fluency. The last line, 
“Mother of Men—Old Yale” is good. In 
the second verse “Spirit of Youth” is, of 
course, another designation of Yale, but 
she is far from “unchanging,” we are 
glad to say. We observe another leading 
feminine rhyme in ing, which is undesir- 
able. The first half of this verse some- 
what lacks quick clarity, but the last half 
is good, unless some may object to the 
unmusical “sturdy.” The music may 
carry this song perforce for awhile, but 
a worthier one is vet to be desired. 
& 
: As was to be expected 
ga <a a the ecclesiastical author- 
ities in this country are 
sending in their adhesion to the last en- 
cyclical.. They always do it; a failure is 
not known. They all did it when the en- 
cyclical condemning “Americanism” was 
issued. and declared there was no such 
error held in this country. That may not 
have been true, but it was good ecclesias- 
tical politics. Just so the bishops of the 
province over which Archbishop Farley, 
of New York, presides have sent a mes- 
sage to Rome saying that they all and the 
seminaries under their charge are in full 
accord with the encyclical’s teachings. 
Now the trustees of Washington Univer- 
sity, composing the- archbishops and 
various bishops of the Church, have writ- 
ten their full adhesion and the alumni of 
the important St. Mary’s Seminary, in 
Baltimore, have cabled their “cordial ac- 
ceptance” and “loyal obedience.” There 
is no other voice uttered. A correspond- 
ent of a London paper tells of a reputed 
liberal priest who, on being directed to 




















visit Rome, askefl a Roman ecclesiastic 
what he should do if required to sign any- 
thing, and received the reply, “If they 
ask you to sign that two and two make 
five, do it; and tell them that if they wish 
you to say that two and two make six you 
will do it with equal readiness.” 
a 

These are great days for 
Korea. Who would have 
dared to predict that what has 
happened would happen even within the 
next decade? The Korean Empress has 
actually ridden out, in an open carriage, 
with the Emperor. Dressed in her usual 
beautiful robes of silk gauze, her head 
covered only with the insignia of her 
rank, she drove side by side with her 
imperial husband across the city of Seoul 
to their new home. The distance is about 
one and one-half miles from the palace 
which up to now has been their home. 
That a Korean lady, and especially the 
lady of the land, should appear without 
the head covered, seems incredible. The 
I.mpress was attended by her ladies-in- 
waiting, they also only wearing their in- 
signia of rank on their heads. What 
were they thinking of as they thus pub- 
licly made their first acquaintance with 
things outside of their daily knowledge! 
For these ladies have been carefully shel- 
tered from even the sight of any one or 
anything not in their own small inner 
court. This wonderful thing happened 
on the 13th day of November, 1907. On 
the 14th the Crown Prince and His Ex- 
cellency Prince Ito of Japan proceeded 
to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building, now in process of erection, 
and laid the stones of the arch, the young 
Prince writing with his own hand the 
date. This boy is a clever, quick-witted 
lad, dignified and pleasant. He is a son 
of the ex-Emperor, and has his father’s 
pleasant way and manner. His Excel- 
lency Prince Ito accompanied the Prince 
and was kind and attentive in every way. 
He prepared the small writing brush 
himself and in his manner to the Prince 
one could see that he had a real regard 
for him. The Crown Prince of Korea 
has his lines placed in good and able 
hands. Americans in Japan have the 
deepest respect for this great man, Prince 
Ito, and believe that he is working for 
the best for the people of Korea as well 
as of Japan. 
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The annual report of the 
oe trustees of the Rhodes 
olars : 3 a 4 

Foundation gives an inter- 
esting account of the record made by the 
scholars now at Oxford. It is not 
strange that as a class these men should 
achieve prominence, for they are care- 
fully selected from the communities they 
represent, and are already, in a measure, 
picked men. This does not detract from 
the credit of their excellent showing in 
scholarship, however, eight men win- 
ning honors of the first class, seventeen 
of the second class, and fourteen of the 
third class. Of the eight first class hon- 
ors, five were won by Americans. The 
distribution of the scholars in the differ- 
ent colleges is well proportioned, Balliol 
and Christ Church leading with fourteen 
each. The total number of scholars now 
in attendance is 160. The number enter- 
ing in 1907 is 73, of whom 45 are from 
the United States. Three of our States 
have as yet failed to send qualified repre- 
sentatives. In athletics, six scholars 
played on the Oxford rugby team, and 
one of them was elected captain for the 
coming year. In the track meet with 
Cambridge six competitors were Rhodes 
scholars. A scholar from Michigan, in 
the freshman sports, won four firsts and 
one second. These scholars at Oxford 
are representatives of a great idea of a 
great man and should be keenly alive to 
the better influences of the place, and 
receptive to all that is highest in its teach- 
ing. They should not herd together, but 
mingle among the other students and ab- 
sorb as much as possible of the atmos- 
phere of Oxford. The formation of an 
American club, which was agitated by 
our representatives, we hope will be a 
short-lived effort. Such an organization 
would defeat the very object of the 
foundation. The Rhodes scholars have 
much to live up to, both as undergradu- 
ates and in their subsequent careers. 

& 

In the 23d year of Meiji 
= (1890) the Emperor of Japan 
thics . : 2 

issued a rescript on education 
in morals with orders that it be sent tc 
every school in the Empire and that it be 
read and expounded on special occasions 
in the schools. The Japanese Depart- 
ment of Education has lately had this 
carefully translated into English, the only 
foreign language required to be taught 
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in the schools. It is so brief and com- 
prehensive that it is worth while to re- 
print it here. It will be observed that it 
avoids all religious assumptions : 

“Know ye, Ourssubjects : 

“Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our 
Empire on a basis broad and everlasting and 
have deeply and firmly implanted virtues; Our 
subjects ever united in loyalty and filial piety 
have from generation to generation illustrated 
the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the 
fundamental character of Our Empire, and 
herein also lies the source of Our education. 
Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, af- 
fectionate to your brothers and sisters; as 
husbands and wives be harmonious, as friends 
true; bear yourselves in modesty and modera- 
tion; extend your benevolence to all; pursue 
learning and cultivate arts, and thereby de- 
velop intellectual faculties and perfect moral 
powers; furthermore advance public good and 
promote common interests; always respect the 
Constitution and observe the laws; should 
emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously 
to the State; and thus guard and maintain the 
prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval 
with heaven and earth. So shall ye not only 
be Our good and faithful subjects, but render 
illustrious the best traditions of your fore- 
fathers. 

“The Way here set forth is indeed the teach- 
ing bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to 
be observed alike by Their Descendants and 
the subjects, infallible for all ages and true in 
all places. It is Our wish to lay it to heart in 
all reverence, in common with you, Our sub- 
jects, that we may all thus attain to the same 
virtue.” 


It would be difficult to add much to this. 
It includes obedience to parents and the 


State, love, helpfulness, self-sacrifice, 
self-restraint, diligence, studiousness, 
patriotism. It embraces duties to one’s 


self, to one’s family, to the nation and to 
all people, the full ethical system of 
Christianity, under whose influence it 
was largely drawn up; for “the wise say- 
ings and deeds of the ancients were soon 
found inadequate,” as we are told in the 
statement accompanying the translation. 


ss 
aa ad The following com- 
Conditions in the Fiinication to THE 


a deena INDEPENDENT from 
David P. Barrows, Director of Educa- 
tion in the Philippines, explains itself and 
corrects a strange misrepresentation: 


Sir.—In your issue of September 19th I find 
quoted an opinion of mine to the effect that 
a request by the Philippine Assembly for un- 
conditional independence would result in ac- 
tion being taken to that end by the American 
nation. This extract was taken from an inter- 
view with a representative of the Philippine 
paper La Democracia, and was part of a gen- 
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eral discussion of the existing dangers to the 
continuance of erican support for these 
{slands. The extract cabled to the United 
States, taken out of its setting, has apparently 
given an impression exactly contrary. to that 
which was sought in the interview itself. 
What was in fact a warning against radical 
action is made to appear as an encouragement 
to such action. 

As I should deeply regret being misunder- 
stood in this matter, permit me to say that 
my personal opinion, as on other occasions ex- 
pressed, is: That the separation of the Philip- 
pines from the United. States at the present 
time would mean only disaster; that, in spite 
of the extremely encouraging progress being 
made by the Filipino people, the time is remote 
when an independent government can exist 
here; that, in spite of the gathering impatience 
of the American people toward their effort 
here, this is no time to cease that effort; that, 
while the aspiration for Philippine nationality 
is a perfectly legitimate aspiration and has 
been so treated by the American Government, 
there is no short road to its realization; and 
finally that, for the period which will embrace 
the effort of any of us who are at present 
engaged here, Filipinos or Americans, the only 
honorable or possible policy is the policy which 
the American Government has pursued and is 
pursuing. s 


Some of those who object to immigra- 
tion on the ground that Italians would 
be dangerous members of society may 


‘find relief in some figures collected by the 


Rev. Louis J. Bristow in the Baptist 
Courier of Charleston, S. C. He seems 
to show that even the worst of Sicilians 
would not increase the average danger to 
life in that State. During seven days 
ending October 24th, 14 homicides were 
committed and 9 other cases of deadly 
assault. During nine weeks ending 
October 19th, 54 homicides were report- 
ed in the daily papers. Since July rst, 
95 homicides have been reported, 51 of 
negroes and 44 of white men killed. The 
leading journal of the State suggests 
that if these figures were made known to 
the Italians very few of them would 
dare to make South Carolina their home. 
a 

There is an innocent rivalry between 
the English, French and British exca- 
vators to see which will find the most 
valuable ancient manuscripts in the land 
of Egypt. Very lately the French have 
found Menander, the Germans Jewish 
documents of biblical interest, and now 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, for the Eng- 
lish, report fragments of an uncanonical 
gospel relating a conversation of Jesus 
with the Pharisees about purity ; also part 




















of a new ode of Pindar on the simple 

life, and a long fragment of a history 

probably by eopompus concerning 

events nearly 400 B. C. We begin to 

wonder how much of the contents of the 

Alexandrian Library may yet be found. 
ed 


Here are a few facts gathered from 
the report of the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation for 1906, just issued. Our total 
expense for education during the year 
was about $400,000,000, of which about 
$308,000,000 was paid from public funds, 
or more than one-fifth of the entire pub- 
li¢ expenditure of the nation, the States, 
and all minor diversions; while of the 
total amounts expended for all purposes 
by the States, counties, towns, etc., more 
than two-fifths was paid for common 
schools. The enrollment in schools of all 
sorts for the year 1905-6 was 18,434,847. 
One in five of the population is in the 
public schools, and the average attend- 
ance of those enrolled is over 106 days, 
while it was but 78.4 in 1870. The aver- 
age cost of instruction for each pupil is 
17.4 cents a day. 


The Associated Press correspondent 
at Manila will bear investigating again, 
as Bellairs was investigated in 1903, in 
consequence of a paragraph in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. His reports frequently show 
“manipulation,” as lately during the Taft 
visit. Such stories as those about the 
bomb prepared to be thrown at Taft, 
about his saying he would return in two 
years “as a private citizen,” and about his 
“ordering” Governor-General Smith to 
serve no intoxicating drinks at the recep- 
tion for him show evidence of a purpose 
to damage Mr. Taft’s chances for the 
Presidency, and were apparently fixt up 
by some of the American newspaper men 
(so-called) in —— y who dislike Taft. 


Just at this season of the year on many 
a city street corner will be seen a man 
with a red stripe on his cap ringing a 
bell which asks the passer-by to drop a 
nickel in the iron pot hung on a tripod, 
that a dinner may be given to the poor 
on Christmas day. We have a serious 
question whether this is a wise form of 
charity. We fear it encourages as much 
beggary as it relieves. Certainly it is not 
an ideal way of providing for those in 
want. Doubtless many who would not 
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give to a wise systematic charity will sat- 

isfy their conscience by throwing money 

in a pot, but does it do ultimate good? 
JF 

There is a Sunday closing law in Il- 
linois, and the Mayor of Chicago says he 
will not enforce it: 

“The Council years ago sent a communica- 
tion to the Mayor requesting him to pay no at- 
tention to the State law for Sunday closing, 
and I will not close the saloons unless ordered 
to do so by the courts or unless the people 
by a majority vote ask that the saloons be 
closed on Sunday.” 

There is nullification for you, which 
South Carolina could not surpass. 


ss 

The Pacific fleet sails this week. Why 
it sails, or why it goes thru the narrow 
Straits of Magellan, is not clear to the 
uninstructed lay mind. But it is as it is, 
and we must accept it as official wisdom 
as yet undisclosed. It is a magnificent 
fleet, and when it reaches Manila, 
whither doubtless it will be sent to re- 
turn by the Suez Canal, it is likely to 
make the impression desired, that peace 
is that excellent thing for which we all 


must labor. 
7 


The Senate on its dignity, and insisting 
that it do not receive drafts of desired 
bills from members of the Cabinet motu 
preprio, but advice only from the Presi- 
dent, is not an impressive sight. Even 
a cat can mew before a king, and it would 
seem as if a Cabinet officer, or any other 
citizen, should be freely allowed to for- 
mulate his advice, which the Senate may 
take for what it is worth. 


Js 

For the benefit of our readers who 
want to compose limericks, but do not 
know exactly how, we quote the follow- 
ing definition from a professor of 
prosody : 

“In the strophe the first, second and fifth 
lines are simple nonanacrusistic amphibrachic 
tetrameter acatalectic, and the intervening 
dipodies are plain nonanacrusistic anapestic 
dimeter acatalectic.” 


As an example of “taste” in head lines 
we call attention to the way in which The 
Detroit News announces the death of the 


‘sovereign beloved by so many of the peo- 


ple of its State: 
KING OF SWEDEN 


FINALLY CASHES 
IN HIS CHECKS 














The Columbian National Life In- 


surance Company, of Boston, 
Mass., and Its New President 


TuHeE Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Boston, Mass., one of 
the younger insurance companies, was 
organized in 1902. It has a capital of 
$1,000,000. Arthur E. Childs sometime 
Boston . vice-president, has just. been 


elected president of the Columbian Na-. 


tional Life, succeeding Percy Parker. 
Mr. Childs is a well-known Boston capi- 
talist. He has been prominently identi- 
fied with the Massachusetts Lighting 
Companies and with a number of other 
local enterprises in that city. He has 
during recent years devoted considerable 
attention to life insurance and the many 
problems connected therewith. As vice- 
president Mr. Childs took an active in- 
terest in the management of his company 
and is well equipped to assume supreme 
control. He is resourceful, energetic, a 
fluent speaker and a facile writer. 

William H. Brown continues as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. 


a 
Accidents and Accident Insurance 


THERE is, it appears from investiga- 
tions made by M. Legoyt, of the General 
Statistical Department of France, at the 
present time, a marked increase of acci- 
dents. It has been found that even the 
man who remains at home does so at 
considerable peril. Casualty and even 
mortality on our street car lines are alto- 
gether too common. The Public Service 
Board has compiled figures which show 
that nearly 5,000 accidents in this city 
were reported on local car lines during 
October of this year. Many more acci- 
dents took place during August and Sep- 
tember. A writer in The Trackman re- 
cently stated that “there is not a railway 
in the United States today that employs 
enough men to properly do the repairing 


and keeping in repairs railway tracks.”. 


This is a startling arraignment, but in 
the face of the increasing record of ac- 
cidents it would seem to have some basis 
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of fact.. If the management of-trans- 
portation: lines will not safeguard their 
patrons the use of accident insurance 
must increase as a merely precautionary 


measure. The Preferred Accident In- 
surance Company, of which Kimball C. 
Atwood is president, originated the idea 
of double benefits for conveyance acci- 
dents in 1889. Conveyance accidents 
have been held to’ mean accidents in rail- 
roads, street. cars, steamboats, ete. Thru 
the agency of double benefits if a»man 
carries an insurance of. $1,000, all he 
has to do is to suffer an accident which 
would ordinarily entitle him to the face 
of his-policy in order to be awarded 
$2,000. Other companies have since fol- 
lowed: the - lead of the Preferred -Acci- 
dent. The cost per $10,000 is so low 
that most men can afford to carry such 
insurance. 
a 
The Co-Insurance Clause 


It is well known that the co-insur- 
ance clause is the cause of many 
misunderstandings between the insurance 
company and the assured. Unfortunate- 
ly for the insurer and insured alike there 
is a widespread prejudice against fire in- 
surance companies which should not 
exist. On the contrary, there should be 
a more cordial understanding between 
the two parties concerned which will pro- 
vide for the stability of the insurer as 
well as secure for the insured absolute 
indemnity against financial ruin in case of 
fire. Quite often does a merchant ap- 
parently economize on his insurance, 
neglecting to note the conditions of the 
co-insurance clause attached to his poli- 
cies. 

The co-insurance clause means simply 
that the assured is required to carry at 
least a certain percentage of insurance or 
be an insurer himself for the defi- 
ciency. For illustration, in the case of 
the 80 per cent. co-insurance clause, say 
the value of a certain property is $10,- 
000. The insurance required by the 
clause is $8,000. If $8,000 or more in- 
surance is carried then the condition of 
the clause is complied with and the clause 
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becomes inoperative, the insurance com- 
pany paying the full amount of any loss, 
but say the insured carries only $7,000 
insurance, and has a loss of $4,000, then 
the insurance company pays seven- 
eighths of $4,000, or $3,500, and the in- 
sured loses one-eighth of $4,000, or $500. 
Often the ignorance of the agent or 
broker is responsible for the deficiency. 
The writer had occasion to solicit the 
insurance account of a merchant in a 
small city, and after looking over his 
policies asked him what he thought he 
would receive from the insurance com- 
panies in case of a $10,000 loss. With a 
look of disgust he replied: “$10,000, of 
course.” He was carrying $12,000 on a 
stock valued at $20,000, with the 80 per 
cent. co-insurance clause attached to all 
of his policies. When I carefully ex- 
plained to him the meaning of the 80 per 
cent. clause and showed him that the com- 
pany required him to insure at least 80 
per cent. of the value of his property and 
that he would get from the company only 
twelve-sixteenths or three-fourths of 
$10,000 he was amazed. He then called 
in his broker, who openly confessed his 
ignorance of the conditions of the clause. 
The insurance companies are per- 
fectly justified in using the co-in- 
surance clause and thereby protecting 
themselves against covering a large risk 
with a small percentage of insurance, the 


rates being based on the total value. 


For example, a $100,000 plant could 
sometimes be conservatively covered by 
a $25,000 insurance policy without the 80 
per cent. co-insurance clause, for if the 
property was situated in a city with first- 
class fire protection the chances would be 
very small of more than a partial loss; 
therefore the rate if applied to a $25,000 
policy would necessarily. be greater than 
if applied to the full amound of $100,000. 
“ 


Bonding Chauffeurs 


In the growing effort to exercise 
some kind of control over automobile 
drivers many expedients have been tried, 
from ropes stretched across the road to 
deputies armed with repeating rifles. In 
most cases fines for speeding have 
proven without the _ deterring influence 
it was fondl they would exert. 
Many municipalities have long required 
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a bond for certain classes of licensees, 
such as auctioneers, plumbers, pawn- 
brokers, employment agencies, dealers 
in second-hand goods, etc. It might be 
a good idea to take a leaf out of the 
book of such procedure and extend the 
practice of bonding to chauffeurs, 
whether they be owners of the driven 
cars or merely hired operators of the 
horseless carriages of our day and gen- 
eration. San Francisco proposes to lead 
in a movement of this kind and to re- 
quire such a bond from every applicant 
for an automobile license. If the pen- 
alty for speeding was-made the absolute 
forfeiture of the license to operate the 
arrogance of the auto car owners toward 
horse drivers and others would doubtless 
tend to decline. 


& 


THERe is a great deal to be said 
against the prevailing practice of sub- 
jecting a town to an extra and needless 
fire hazard because the local volunteer 
fire depariment participates in a fire- 
man’s parade in a neighboring town. 
The idea of a fire department is to pro- 
tect property from loss in case a fire 
breaks out, and if at such a critical mo- 
ment the department has the fire-fight- 
ing apparatus removed from the danger 
zone for the useless purpose of parad- 
ing, it appears quite like tempting Prov- 
idence that we sometimes hear about. 
It would seem to be only common sense 
to prohibit the removal of-fire apparatus 
from the town or village limits under 
any pretext whatever. The insurance 
companies might easily exert a whole- 
some influence. looking toward some- 
thing like this. It is cases of the kind 
to which reference is here made that 
show the wisdom of those of old time 
who originated the saying “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 


st 


THE Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund for 
Life Insurance, which was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1715 and incorporated in 
1759, and is therefore the oldest life in- 
surance company in the United States, 
gave notice last May that it would insure 
Episcopal, Congregational, Baptist and 
Methodist ministers as well as Presby- 
terian, which announcement, we are in- 
formed, has met with a cordial reception. 
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Hoarding by Banks 


Durinc the financial disturbance 
there has been much complaint in news- 
papers of the interior and in statements 
evidently inspired by some of the inte- 
rior bankers that the banks of New 
York were selfishly hoarding cash and 
were not responding properly to de- 
mands for it from the interior’s banking 
institutions. The sharp decline of the 
New York banks: reserve, until it fell 
more than $50,000,000 below the 25 per 
cent. required by law, should have been 
a sufficient answer to these assertions, 
but it was not. Then came the official 
report of the Chicago banks to the State 
Government of Illinois, showing that 
they had increased their reserves to 
about’ 30 per cent. and were holding 
much more than before the beginning of 
the panic. This evidence was followed 
by boasts, published in various parts of 
the interior or far West, that the banks 
in certain States had very largely in- 
creased their reserves. For example, the 
leading newspaper of Oregon asserted 
proudly last week that twenty-seven of 
the forty-five national banks in that 
State, outside of Portland, were carrying 
an average cash reserve of 44 per cent. 
Reserves have been increased in Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Louisville, New Orleans 
and other cities, but the largest additions 
appear to have been made in small 
towns. Official evidence of all this is 
now coming out in the reports recently 
called for by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Clearly, there has been hoarding 
of cash by banks, but not by the banks 
of New York. Much of the hoarding 
was by banks in places where unjust 
complaint against the New York banks 
was made and is still heard. Those who 
criticise the banks of New York should 
be fair in their criticism and should not 
ignore facts which are of common 
knowledge or can easily ‘be ascertained. 


J 
Trade With Germany 


In the Senate, Mr. Gallinger has be- 
gun the attack upon the new tariff 
agreement with Germany by introducing 
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a resolution calling for a statenient of 
the trade between Germany and_ the 
United States in July, August and Sep- 
tember of the present year, the first 
three months during which the agree- 
ment was in force. It happened that at 
about the same time the Government is- 
sued for the information of the public 
a statement covering not only those 
months, but also October. Comparisons 
are shown in the following table: 


Imports Exports 
rom to 
Four months. Germany Germany 
WR So eo in SSS $40,772,825 $60,055,812 
ee ee Pee 41,206,379 62,51 
BE Sin toe cn eho 45,597,52 73,485,705 
SPR Spe gectpaiigs ae 52,664,4 74,055,025 
SN ck OES 56,083. I, 


There has been an increase over last 
year’s totals of about $4,000,000 on each 
side. Opponents of the agreement will 
probably contend that the increase of 
imports has been due to that part of the 
agreement which permits the use of 
German “export prices” in making the 
valuations on which duties. are based, 
but there was a larger increase last year. 
Senator Gallinger’s inquiries will even- 
tually, we predict, draw from the Pres- 
ident a description in detail of those 
“vicious and unjustifiable practices” and 
“gross and discreditable abuses” which, 
he said in his recent message, character- 
ized the methods formerly used in our 
custom houses for determining the duti- 
able values of German goods. 

Js 


....The number of immigrants enter- 
ing this country in October was 111,513. 
In the ten months ending with October, 
1,029,168 arrived. For some weeks past, 
however, the number of those returning 
to Europe has severely taxed the capac- 
ity of outgoing steamships. 


....Direct communication by rail be- 
tween Los Angeles, Cal., and Guatemala 
City before January Ist, 1908, is prom- 
ised by J. P. Neeland, general manager 
of the Pan-American Railway. For the 
line from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to 
the Isthmus of Panama subsidies have 
been granted by all the Central Amer- 
ican republics except Guatemala. 
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A Peculiar Soap 


“Watch the Results.” 


RESINOL SOAP is a peculiar soap. 
It is totally unlike any other soap in the 
world. 


It is not mere soap. It is a scientific 
combination of gentle skin-feeding oils, 
selected suets and RESINOL—the most 
balmy, cooling, healing and effective skin 
emollient known to medical science. 


RESINOL SOAP is a wonderful soap. 
It produces wonderful results. It gives in 
compressed and durable form all the best 
factors that count for skin beauty, skin 
transparency, skin stimulation, skin health. 
Thirty days use of RESINOL SOAP will 
work such changes in a sickly skin that it 
will find a permanent place on your toilet 
table. It is the ideal skin Soap—cooling, 
healing, nourishing—a veritable blessing 
to a parched skin. 


Go to your druggist’s today and ask 
foracake of RESINOL Soap. It costs 
only 25 Cents. 


Buy acake. Try it. 


Watch the Results 


At all Druggists. 
Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT AND ENGINE SHOW 


It has been said that one cannot say pleasant things. 


too often. In a similar manner it is impossible to see 
good things too often.- It is very easy to make an appli- 
cation of both of these statements to the National Motor 
Boat and Engine Show that was held at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace from December 7th to 14th inclusive. It is 
an excellent idea to gather together a number of motor 
boats so that intending purchasers may be able to com- 
pare one with another and to see for themselves the good 
and bad points of all. The same idea obtains as to the 
gathering together of certain trades, certain industries, 
certain business houses in certain districts. 3 

otor boats are comparatively recent in construction. 
They are a decided step in advance over the ordinary row- 
boat. They trench largely upon the old domain of the 
small sailing craft, since a cruise in a motor boat lacks 
dependence upon wind and weather from which the sail- 
boat can never altogether get away. The motor boat has 
gained in pularity if an increasing ownership is 4. y 
criterion. imple in mechanism; always ready; always 
under perfect control; such are its characteristics, beyond 
which there is little to be desired. 

The Electric Launch Company, of Bayonne, N. J.. 
exhibited their Elco Motor Boats. They are the result 
of fifteen years of experience in pleasure boat construc- 
tion with electric, gasoline, steam and sail power. This 
concern uses the most elaborate care in selecting the 
woods used in their boats. Only the finest quality of 
lumber is used, and only when well seasoned under the 
company’s own superintendence. 

Boats are made by them of all sizes, ranging from the 
small fishing boat to the largest passenger launches and 
electric yacht tenders. They favor electricity as a mo- 
tive power because of its small cost, which is as low as 
four cents r mile. One of the largest motor’ boats 
turned out by this concern utilized a 500 horse power 

line engine with an attained speed of 18 miles per 
our. The length of this boat was 100 feet over all. 

The Truscott Boat. Mfg. Co., of St. Joseph, Mich., 
showed the Truscott Boats. “She rides the water like a 
thing of life” has been well said of a Truscott Boat. 
The Cruiser is advocated by this concern, and the idea of 
cruising in a snugly built and well equipped boat of this 
kind does appeal very powerfully to the average manu 
sitting before his comfortable winter fire when he allows 
his thoughts to drift along to next summer. ; 

The Truscott hull is graceful and speedy. The interior 
arrangements are convenient, comfortable and handsome. 
ine. Yoel is simple, the parts are accessible, and it 
G ‘ 


For the convenience of patrons a New York salesroom 
has been established at 127 Manhattan street, where an 
instruction boat is maintained. ‘ 

The Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, of Racine, 
Mich., showed the Trusty Racine. The cine boats are 
great pleasure mediums. They are artistically designed, 
reliable in operation, easily controlled and moderately 
priced. Two of the Racine t pes that were prominent in 
the exhibition at the Grand Central Palace were a 25 ft. 
family launch and a 4o ft. cruiser. The Racine Boat 
Manufacturing Company makes high class yachts, 
launches, sailboats, rowboats and canoes. 

A motor boat without a motor is not much worth and 
to supply motors is where the Gas Engine and Power 
Co. and Charles L. Seabury & Co. come in. The products 
of these consolidated concerns were much in evidence at 
the exhibition just closed. Cruising steam Yachts with 
high speed attainments, Lifeboats, Whaleboats, Dinghys 
and Gigs, Sail Yachts, and business Craft of all kinds 
come from these concerns. They have demonstrated the 
fact that they know how to build boats several thousand 


times during the last quarter of a century, but if you~ 


urchase of a motor for use 
e glad to do so once more in your 


are interested in the 
next summer they will 
behalf 





BOSTON AND THE COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


Persons visiting Boston will find the Copley Square 
Hotel conveniently located as to railroads and the business 
section. It contains more than 300 rooms, thus insurin 
accommodations except during periods of great demand. 


The hotel ys particular attention to ladies traveling 
alone and the service and cuisine are superior to most 
hotels. The prices are reasonable. Boston is an Amer- 


ican Mecca for travelers and the Copley Square Hotel 
stands as the American substitute for an Oriental Cara- 
vansary. 





AWAY TO THE ORIENT 
There is a world of romance that clusters round and 
about the Orient. The quaint the curious 
manners and customs of Eastern all co: re 
together to make an Oriental tour a thing: toward which 
. _look forward. —, tenth er cruise 7 * 
rient—a seventy y trip—begins on Februa an 
full information regarding it may be obtained. 
Gressing F. C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM H. Ss. WOOD 

William H. S. Wood, publisher, banker and_horti- 
culturist, died at his home, No. 14 East Fifty-sixth street, 
last Wednesday from a complication of heart and kidney 
diseases. Although Mr. Wood had been in poor health 
for some time and confined to the house for the last two 
weeks, his death was quite unexpected. The funeral ser- 
vices were held at St. Bartholomew’s Church on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Mr. Wood was born in New York in 1840. His grand- 
father, Samuel Wood, came, a young Quaker, to this 
city in 1804 and engaged in the publishing business on a 
small scale in Pearl street. Medical works were his 
specialty, and his son William succeeded him. 

When William’s son, William H. S., was graduated. 
from Haverford College, in 1859, he entered his father’s 
employ, and if 1863 was admitted to the firm. By that 
time the house was widely known. In time William H. 
S. succeeded his father, and the firm, under the style of 
William Wood & Co., prospered. The . Medical 
Record was founded and owned by Mr. Wood. Sons of 
the principal partner had come into the business, and 
four years ago their father was contemplating retirement. 
He had other and varied interests which occupied much 
of his time and attention. For thirty years he had been 
a trustee of the Bowery Savings Bank. Suddenly, to 
his surprise and against his protests, his fellow trustees 
elected him president of the institution. He was induced 
much against his own inclination to accept the office for 
one year. The work interested him and he remained. 

He marked out lines that were new for so staid an old 
bank—advertising, banking by mail and other legitimate 
devices—to increase its business, and these were largely 
successful. He took a personal, almost paternal, interest 
in the bank’s depositors, frequently and wisely advising 
them in times of panic and expansion. For seven years 
Mr. Wood served as director of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and for twelve years as manager of the 
Bible Society. He was a member and benefactor of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, a life member of the 
New York Historical Society, a fellow of the American‘ 
Geographical Society, and a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the New York Acad f Sci , the New 
York Zoological Society, the Clinton Hall Association 
and many other organizations. He also took a special 
interest in horticulture, and was the author of several 
volumes on that subject. He was a life member of the 
New York Horticultural Society and the American Po- 
mological Society and an incorporator and member of 
the New York Botanical Society. He took delight in 
yachting and was a member of the Seawanhaka and In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Clubs, as well as of the Union and 
Grolier clubs and the St. Nicholas Society, of this 
city. Mr. Wood first married, in 1865, Emma, daughter 
of the late Gilbert Congdon, of Providence. Mr. Wood 
leaves two sons by his first wife—Gilbert Congdon and 
William Congdon Wood, who are members of the pub- 
lishing firm—his second wife, who was Mrs. Cornelia 
Underhill Elliott, and a daughter, Miss Mary Underhill 
Wood, by the second marriage. 




















fully explained in a very comprehensible manner in 
Overproduction and Crises . . $1.00 
Commercial Crisis of the 19th Century 1.00 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH, 
Box E, 681 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 242 
per cent., extra 5 per cent., payable December 
31st, 1907. 

United Fruit Co., quarterly, 2 per cent, pay- 
able January 15th, 1908. 

The Audit Co., of New York, preferred and 
common, payable December 31st, 1907. 

Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, preferred, $1.50 
per share, payable January 15th, 1908. 

Broadway Savings Inst., 4 per cent., payable 
January 20th, 1908: 

Citizens Savings Bank, 4 per cent., payable 
January 2oth, 1 

Greenwich Savings Bank, 4 per cent., pay- 
able January 2oth, 1908. 

Batik for Savings, 4 per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 20th, 1908. 

Union Dime Svgs. Irist., 4 per cent., payable 
January 16th, 1908. 

Metropolitan Svgs. Bank, 4 per cent., pay- 
able January 15th, 1908. 

The State Bank, semi-annual, 5 per cent., 
payable January Ist, 1908. 

Franklin Society, semi-annual, 5 per cent., 
payable January Ist, 1908. 








M. KNOEDLER @ CO. 


invite attention to their 
carefully selected collection of 


PAINTINGS 


and Water Colors of various schools. 
Old English Mezzotints 
and Colored Sporting Prints 


355 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Corner Sth St.), New York 
London, 15 Old Bond St. Paris, 28 Place Vendome 














TILES. 





UNION SQ-NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 
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Wright’s Health Underwear differs from 
common underwear in that it pro- 
tects the wearer from catching colds. 
It is made, as no other underwear 
is, on the wonderful Wright’s loop- 
fleece principle. Upon the founda- 
tion fabric is woven a myriad of tiny 
loops of wool forming a fleecy lin- 
ing to the garment. This open 
woven fleece gives the skin the 
requisite ventilation, allows the pores 
to breathe, carries off perspiration 
and allows it to evaporate outside, 
leaving the skin dry and healthy. 
_Ordinary catch-cold underwear is 
tightly woven, non-absorbent, holds 
the perspiration on the skin—chills 
the body—givescolds. With its many 
advantages Wright’s Health Under- 
wear costs no more than common un- 
derwear. Ask your dealer for it and 
write for free book, “The Loop of 
Health and the Fleece of Comfort.” 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, New apy 


“Cures While You Sleep.” 


WooningSoegh Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 


Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Con, ce can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 


are assured at ONCE. resolene is 2 Boon to 
Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Send came ° Be Descriptive 
Cresolene Antisep- 
-4 tic Throat Tabletsfor 
722-4 theirritated throat, at 
your druggist orfrom 

us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 

180 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 

Leoming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Merchants 
National Bank 
New York 


Capital, Surplus and 
Stockholders’ Liability $5,650,000 
Total Resources - ~- 30,000,000 








FOUNDED 
1803 


fiovernment, State and City Depositary 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 





ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier 
ALBERT 8S. COX, Assistant Cashter 
0. E. PAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 














Lincoln National Bank 


of the City of New York 
NOVEMBER Ist, 1907 


Capital - + + $500,000.00 
Surplus (Earned) - $1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits - $634,174.96 
Deposits - - $17,065,606.72 
Total Resources - $20,416,881.68 


OFFICERS: 


THOMAS L. JAMES 

E. ROSSITER 

I. D: VAYNG 

WM. A. SIMONSON 
CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN 
DAVID C. GRANT 


DIRECTORS: 


Thomas L. James Tames Stillman 
Matthew C. D. Borden Eben E. Olcott 
Charles C. Clarke i: K. iw Jr. 
E. V. W. Rossiter 2 

J. D. Layng Willlem G. Teckefetter 


Depository of the United States, State of New 
York, City of New York 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Cor- 
porations and Individuals Invited. 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business December 8, 


Loans and discounts 
ng 








. S. deposits... 


























ring House net balarce 
Other real estate owned 
Due from other national banks (not reserve 
agents) 


Exchanges for Clearing House 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful B ceeesd reserve in bank, viz. 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) 2,500.00 
Total $7,428,099.05 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in . $450,000.00 
Surplus fund 800,000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 255,292.62 
National banknotes outstanding 49, 00 
Due to other national banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual de ts subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 


Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, GEO. M. HARD, Prest. of the above named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

GEO. M. HARD, Prest. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7° day of 
December, 1907. ALBERT H. GALE 

Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 


J. D. VERMEULE, 
W. R. CONRAD, t Directors. 
E. J. HEANEY, 


Correct—Attest: 








INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange 

Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
International Cheques 

Collections 


Certificates of Deposits 
BROWN BROTHERS @ CoO. 
59 Wall Street, New York 
YOU CAN GET 


Che Independent 


next year by as ig us the ne pempe of 
four new_ subscribers, with $8.00. 
With a little effort you can easily in- 
duce “four of your friends to subscribe. 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 


First Consolidated Mortgage Four Per 
Cent. Hundred Year Gold Bonds 


The Third Avenue 
Railroad Company 


The Metropolitan Street Railway, lessee of The Third 
Avenue Railroad Company, and the New York City Rail- 
way Company, sub-lessee, being in the hands of Receiv- 
ers, the undersigned, at the request of holders of a large 
amount of 4% Consolidated bonds of The Third Avenue 
Railroad Company, have ted to act as a Commit- 
tee under an agreement dated November 6th, 1907, for 
the purpose of conserving the interests of said bondhold- 
ers. 

Holders of said Bonds are requested to deposit their 
bonds with the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 54 Wall 
Street, New York, Depositary designated in said agree- 
ment, before DECEMBER 20TH, 1907. 

Engraved Certificates of deposit will be issued by the 
Trust Company for each bond. Copies of the agreement 
may be procured from the Depositary. 


JAMES N. WALLACE, Chairman 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., 

EDMUND D. RANDOLPH 

MORTIMER L. SCHIFP 

JAMES TIMPSON, 

HANS WINTERFELDT 

Committee. 
JOHN M. BOWERS, Counsel, 
31 Nassau Street, New York. 


FRANKLIN L. BABCOCK, Secretary, 
sa Wall Street, New York 








(INCORPORATED 1813) 


THE 
New England National Bank 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cor. Milk and Devonshire Streets 


CARPIFAL 2. 1 © 6 te we 
SURPLUS... . 


$1,000,000 
900,000 


CHARLES W. JONES 
S. W. HOLMES 
A. C, KOLLOCK 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 

Capital - - = = = = =. = $1,000,000.00 

Surplus earnings over - - = 650,000.00 


This bank will receive direct from banks, manufacturers, 
and mercantile firms, checks and time items drawn on 
Providence, and remit upon payment in New York exchange 
at a reasonable rate. 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











METROPOLITAN STREE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Refunding One 
Hundred Year Gold 
Mortgage Bonds. 


To the holders of the above described Bonds: 

In view of the litigation now pending and that may 
hereafter be brought, affecting the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company, the undersigned have consented to 
act as a Committee under an agreement dated Novem- 
ber 25th, 1907, for the purpose of conserving the inter- 
ests of the bondrolders. : 

The holders of said bonds are requested to deposit 
them with The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 22 
William Street, New York, the Depositary named in the 
agreement. 

Engraved certificates of. deposit for each bond, or 
certificates of deposit covering a number of bonds, at 
the option.of the depositor, will be issued by e Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company, to whom application 
should be made for copies of the agreement. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, Chairman. 
EDWIN M. BULKLEY, 
JOHN W. CASTLES, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 
ROBERT Y. HEBDEN, 
OTTO H. KAHN, 
COMMITTEE. 


FREDERICK GELLER, Secretary; 
22 William Street, New York. 





To Minority Stockholders of 


Metropolitan Street Railway Co. 


Receivers have been appointed of the property of 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, and a suit to 
foreclose its mortgage to the Morton Trust Company, 
Trustee, and other litigations involving its property and 
affairs, are now pending. The Interborough-Metro- 
politan Company, which owns the great majority of its 
stock, has other and conflicting interests, including its 
control of the New York City Railway Company, lessee 
of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company’s proper- 
ties. 

In view of these facts it seems necessary that there 
should be an Independent Committee to maintain and 
protect the rights and interests of the minority stock of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Company. At the ‘re- 
quest of holders of a largé amount of such stock, the 
undersigned have consented to act as such Committee, 
under a stockholders’ protective agreement, dated De- 
cember roth, 1907. 

Stockholders who desire to benefit by the united action 
provided for by this agreement should deposit their 
stock with the 

MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 

20 Wall Street, New York City, 


or the 

FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, 

327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
the Depositaries designated in said agreement. Be- 
cause a the necessity of prompt action on behalf of the 
minority stockholders in connection with potas litiga- 
tion, and otherwise, such deposits should be made im 
mediately. 

Negotiable certificates of deposit will be issued by the 
Depositaries respectively. Copies of the agreement may 
be procured from either Depositary or from Counsel. 

wd I. WATERBURY, Chairman, New York; 
DMUND C. CONVERSE, New York; 
HARRY S. HOPPER, Philadelphia, 
Committee. 


SIMPSON, THACHER & BARTLETT, Counsel, 
62 Cedar Street, New York. 
WILLIAM P. DANIELS, Secretary, 
20 Wall Street, New York. 
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Double Profits From 
New York Real Estate 


City real estate—business property particularly— 
produces a double profit: Rent. and an increased 
value, the increased value again producing in- 
creased rent. 


“What is, perhaps, of greatest value to the 
man who considers real estate as a medium of 
investment is the fact that property can be pur- 
chased to-day which will produce not less than 
five per cent. net, and ten years from now will 
be returning ten per cent. upon a new valua- 
tion which will be one hundred per cent. higher 
than the original investment, and this increased 
value will have cost the owner nothing.” 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


This was the foundation of the great Astor for- 
tune and is the source of the profits and increas- 
ing assets of the New York Realty Owners Com- 
pany. The New York Realty Owners Company 
has paid regular incomes to hundreds of indi- 
viduals for over twelve years. Let us show you 
what they say. Write for booklet F. 


ASSETS, .$2,500,000.00 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PACIFIC BANK 


470 BROADWAY. 


A Conservative Depository 
for 57 Years. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$1,250,000.00 


ELECTION 
EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


95 William Street, New York, Socemer Sth, 1907. 

t the annual election for Directors of is Company, 
held on the 2d instant, the following-named A. 4. were 
elected for the ensuing year: 























Boney ¢ Mortimer, William EB. Hutchins, 
~e Seen, wustem, Suaber, 
brose 8. Mu: » Ih, J r, 
M. Samuel V. Hoffman, 
Thomas B. Peck, saac Allen, 


Ata of the Board of Directors held this day 
Mr. David J. rtis was unanimously 
and | Faas L. Allen was unanimously re-elected Vice- 
ERNEST L. ALLBN, Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Stockholders of the Corpora- 
tion known as ‘‘Henry Romeike’’ for the purpose of elect- 
ing Directors and transacting such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting, will be held on the 16th 
day of January, 1908, at 2 o’clock P. M., at the office 
of the Company, 110-112 West 26th St., New York City. 

ALBERT ROMEIKE, Secretary. 

New York City, December 9th, 1907. 


DIVIDENDS 














ane 


2) Franklin 
wR Society 


The directors of the Franklin Society for 
Home-Building and Savings of New York 
City announce 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 


SEMI-ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND, 


@ which is, as usual, at the rate of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable after January 1st, in cash, 
on all accounts of $10 and up to $5,000. The 
Society solicits the savi — of unspeculative 
investors who are satisfied with moderate 
earnings. Ask for literature or testimonials 
as to the standing of the Society. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
1 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 








THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


The Board of Directors has this day declared dividends 
on the Preferred and Common Stocks of the Company. 
payable December 31, to stockholders of record Decem- 


r 28, 1907. 
F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
New York, December 10, 1907. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, December 10th, 1907. 
aa a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
gular quarterly dividend of 2% r cent. and an extra 
dividend of & per cent. on the capital stock of this — 
pany now outstanding (109,900 shares) were declared, 
able on and after December 3ist, 1907, to the stockholders 
of record on Saturday, December i4th, 1907, at one 
o’clock P,. M. 
The transfer books -will close on Saturday, December 
14th, 1907, ¥ one o’clock P. A an 


d reopen on Thursday, 
January: 2; 1 -— < ten o’clock A. M. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 34. 


A quarterly dividend a ime cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company has = Sectared, payable January 
15th, aq & 4 the office of the ‘Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Sa « f record 


to at the close of 
business December weie 
MARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 
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Office of 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., December 16th, 1907. 
Coupons No. 10 of the Debenture Bonds of this Com- 
pany, due January ist, 1908, will be paid om and after 
that date, upon presentation at the American Exchange 
National Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GBRORGE M. OURTIG, Treasurer. 





Otis Elevator Company 


17 BATTERY PLACE, 
New York. City, December 10th, 1907. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the company, 
payable at this office on January 15th, 1908, to the pre- 
ferred stockholders of record atthe close of business on 
December 31st. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


The Bank For Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
280 Fourth Avenue, December 138th, 1907. 


177th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 





The Board of Trustees has declared an interest dividend 
for the Six Months ending December 8ist, 1907, at the rate 
of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all sums of $5.00 and 
upwards entitled thereto, and payable on and after Janu- 
ary 20th, 1908. 

The dividend will be credited to depositors as principal, 
January ist, 1908. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw in- 
terest from January ist, 1908. 

WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 

CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 

JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 









BROADWAY. SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


5 @ 7 Park Place. New York 
th The Board of Trustees have di- 
rected that interest be credited to 
depositors entitled thereto at the 
rate of FOUR (4) per cent. per 
annum payable on and after Jan. 


H. F. HUTCHINSON, W. H. ROSE, 


“ President. Acting Secretary. 











CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 


56 AND 58 BOWBDRY, COR. OANAL ST. 
956TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees have ordered interest at the rate of 
o FOUR (4) PER CENT. 


annum to be paid to depositors on and after January 
both on all sums of $5 and up to $3,000 which have re- 


January 


HENRY HASLER, President. 


aay SAYLER, Secretary. 
A. HUBPR, Assistant Secretary. 





* THE STATE BANK. 
876-878 Grand Street. 


New a rep ange e a 1907. 
The Directors have this da un GaN, 
~ BND Or Y rive PER ia 


r 2 oy 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY’ 


A quactey dividend , &. ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
Sununiy inch 08, is" oreested stosshcldes of eon at 
ua e 
~~ business December 8 Sist, 1907. Transfer books 
Checks mailed. 


B. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited depositors 
for the SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS 
ENDING DEC. 31, 1907, on all sums from five 
doliars to three thousand dollars, entitled thereto 
under the by-laws, payable Jan. 20, 1 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treas. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 


Deposits made on or before JAN. 10, 1908, will 
draw interest from JAN. 1, 1908. 


The Metropolitan Savings Bank 


1 and 8 THIRD AV., ( BR. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTER 1852. 


109th DIVIDEND. 
New York, December 1907. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING PROEMBIOR 
81ST, 1907, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


will be credited to depositors entitled Senet under the 
by- wee xa the bank on sums from $5 t 4 
REST PAYABLE JANUARY “STH, 1908. 
MONEY OO EPOST TED on or before January 10th will 
draw interest from January Ist. 
ONATHAN B. CURRDBY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution 


Broadway, 32d Street and 6th Avenue 
Greeley Square, New York 


inTEREST FOUR per cent 


Per annum from $5 to $3,000. Credited Jan- 
uary Ist, payable January | 6th, or any time later. 











CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary 
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fitlantic Dutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock comeney of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 

* with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with @ 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of $21,108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent o 
Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 81,310,840 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 
Leaving outstanding at present time 5.506.400 
Interest paid on_ certificates 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 


224,197,211 
127,760,071 


19,469,981 


12,797,823 72 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 
_ For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to. dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
ANTON A, RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 
AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 
ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-Presiden’ 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 











_ The Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company pays 


more than three hundred and “gee 
five claims every day thruout the 
year. The magnitude of the Com- 
pany’s business is thus strikingly 
suggested. During 1906 the 
Metropolitan wrote more insur- 
ance than any other company in the 
world, and it has done this for 13 
consecutive years. Public patronage 


implies public confidence. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January, 1, 1907 
ccovnceeéccose Secccepes - re 4 


. 
eeeeeereeees eeeeseeee 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,819,715. 19 
Cash surren values stated in every policy, guar 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture \ 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 








($8,428,734) 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 

ITS NET SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN POLICY- 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY, 


OBTAINABLE. 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Building 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 
280 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





